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PSYCHOLOGICAL WEAPONS IN ANIMAL FIGHT 


R. W. G. HINGSTON 
London 


How do animals fight? Anyone would answer with tooth, beak, 
and claw and their several other physical weapons. And such an- 
swer would be true up to a point, but only to a point. For animals 
have another type of fighting machinery, every bit as important— 
in many cases much more important—than the obvious physical 
weapons of warfare. Animals fight psychologically as well as 
physically. The fact has scarcely been noticed by naturalists. Its 
importance, however, cannot be overestimated; for when we come 
to understand it properly, we find that it provides us with a simple 
explanation of the meaning of their colors, adornments, courtships, 
moults, songs, extravagant weapons, differences between their sexes, 
and other fundamental problems. It in fact explains in terms of 
battle everything that Darwin included under his hypothesis of 
Sexual Selection. 


PsyCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


What do we mean by psychological fighting? An enraged an- 
imal, when on the point of attacking another, tries to make itself 
look as terrible as possible. A dog, for instance, raises his hair and 
exposes the canine tooth nearest the intruder. The gorilla beats his 
breast and lifts the crest on his scalp. The lion spreads his mane, 
twists his ears, and swishes his tail-brush over the haunches. The 
lynx puts his back into an arch and sets every hair on it bristling 
with defiance. The mongoose so spreads the hairs on its tail and 
body that it looks literally twice its normal size. And so on, mam- 
mal after mammal; each one has its mechanism for making it look 
threatening when face to face with rival or enemy. It is the making 
of these gestures that I call psychological fighting, and the hairs or 
other structures that function in the gesture I call the psychological 
weapons of fight. These weapons exist everywhere in Nature. They 
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assume a multitude of diverse forms and operate in the most varied 
ways. Their value is obvious. It is clearly an advantage to every 
animal to have some mechanism by which it can display its anger 
and exhibit the degree of strength that it is capable of exerting. The 
working of that mechanism makes the animal look more terrible; it 
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Fig. 1. Lynx in threatening attitude 
raising its bob tail so as to show 
the black tip above level of its back. 


assists it to overawe and defeat the adversary, and thus forms a 
threat-equipment of great importance in the struggle of life. 

A few more instances may be given. Birds threaten by erecting 
their feathers just as mammals do by erecting their hairs. Every- 
one has seen an angered fowl with ruffled plumage rushing on a cat 
in defense of her chickens. Owls make a tremendous show of 
feather-erection which they accompany with snapping beaks. All 
birds—large and small, bristle in the same way. If they carry 
crests, like the hoopoe, heron, or cockatoo, these they elevate after 
the fashion of the angered gorilla. If they have ear-tufts, like the 
penguin or crested-grebe, these they erect into a pair of horns. If 
they have neck-hackles, like the jungle-cock, they spread them out. 
If they have a collar, like the ruff, they expand it into a circle just 
as the lion expands his mane. If, like the crane, they carry breast- 
plumes, these they spread out into an apron or fan. They almost 
invariably spread their wings and tail which increases their apparent 
size and terrifying aspect. The point is that all birds use their 
feathers in fighting. Thus feathers are birds’ psychological machin- 
ery which make them appear more terrible in battle. When short, 
they are merely fluffed out ; when elongated into crests, ruffs, hackles, 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL WEAPONS IN ANIMAL FIGHT 5 


or plumes, they are invariably erected or expanded and their colors 
exhibited to the fullest degree. And all this occurs as an aid to the 
bird in overawing its rival or enemy. Moreover, in the great major- 
ity of birds this feather-erection is the only fighting machinery they 
possess. Their battles are purely psychological. They rush together 
with puffed-out plumage, bursting with anger, apparently full of 
fight. We expect to witness a terrible conflict, beak and claw in 
action, feathers flying about; but it is all a sham; they flutter and 
gesticulate and that is all; in the end one of the two retreats without 
the loss of a single feather. Bird-fighting is then a matter of spec- 
tacular intimidation. They do not try to hurt one another; all they 
want to do is to frighten one another. Like Hindus that fight by 
gesticulation and arm-gesture, or rough women with torrents of 
abuse and insult, so do birds settle their daily contests by bravado, 
bluster, and noise. 

It is the same with fishes, lizards, serpents, and frogs. Spiny 
fishes hoist their spikes before the rival in the same way as do the 
porcupine and some hedgehogs. Many lizards make themselves look 
terrible by spreading out a colored throat-sac; another hoists a ser- 
rated crest along the back; another, the Australian frilled species, 
expands a large conspicuous collar round its neck. On all occasions 
they so behave when about to engage the enemy. Serpents have 
several threatening mechanisms. For instance, the cobra which 
erects and spreads a hood, the rattlesnake which lifts its tail and 
makes the rings on it clatter, the many kinds which inflate their 
necks and show colored marks between the scales. Frogs, like 
birds and mammals, try to make themselves look bigger, but since 
they cannot do this by erecting hairs or feathers, they go in for 
blowing themselves up with air. 

A myriad of examples could be given from insects. Bring your 
finger near to certain stag-beetles. They turn about, show their 
enormous mandibles which cause terror through their terrible ap- 
pearance alone, for they can give only the slightest pinch. A pre- 
tence at stinging is one of the commonest insect-threats. Many well- 
armed bees and wasps try to frighten in this way. But there are 
other insects, perfectly harmless, which follow the same plan. In 
their case the threat is nothing but bluff. They pretend to have a 
stinging-machinery, a trick which, no doubt, generally comes off. 
Male hornets, for example, have no stings, yet take one in the hand 
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and you will quickly let it go with the exclamation that it is trying 
to sting you. Melipona bees of South America are stingless, but 
interfere with a nest and they will dig their tails into your skin and 
probably make you take to your heels. The British cocktail beetle, 
if you disturb it, will turn up its tail as if to sting you, though it 
is as innocent of stinging powers as yourself. And so on with 
numerous examples. Such insects, like many birds, fight with psy- 
chological weapons only. They achieve by threat, bluster, audacity, 
and simulation what others secure through physical means. 


MEANING OF ANIMAL COLOR 

Bearing in mind then that animals fight psychologically—that is 
with their hairs, feathers, and other cutaneous appendages—let us 
now look to the distribution of their colors. We shall find it the 
rule that whenever they have conspicuous colors, those colors are 
always situated on the most active parts of this psychological ma- 
chinery. Those hairs and feathers which are used most freely in 
threat—that is which are exposed most blatantly before the enemy— 
are the ones most conspicuously pigmented. Why are they the most 
conspicuous? Because they are psychological weapons intended to 
strike fear into the mind of the enemy, hence the more conspicuously 
pigmented they are the more efficiently they will fulfill this function. 
Bright color is part of an animal’s fighting machinery. Its use is 
to render that machinery more effective. It fulfills the same func- 
tion in the animal world as does the war-paint employed by the 
savage. 

It is impossible in a short article to do more than outline this 
theory briefly. For a full account of the evidence the reader is 
referred to The Meaning of Animal Colour and Adornment (Arnold 
and Co., London, 18-) 

A few examples, however, may be given in illustration. Take 
the lion. This animal is tawny in color, with, in addition, three 
brown-black markings: (1) the mane, (2) the tail-tuft, (3) the back 
of each ear. Now there can be little doubt that the tawny part of 
the pattern is of concealing value to the lion; it helps the beast to 
approach its prey. But this will not explain the brown-black mark- 
ings. They cannot possibly aid concealment and must, therefore, 
have some other use. That use becomes evident when we see the 
lion enraged and watch the working of his. psychological weapons. 
For when facing his rival, he moves conspicuously those three parts 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL WEAPONS IN ANIMAL FIGHT 7 


of his body that carry the brown-black markings. He (1) spreads 
his mane, (2) whisks his tail-tuft over his back, (3) draws back and 
rotates his ears. Moreover, not only does he move these parts, but 
he does so in such a way as to exhibit their black surfaces con- 
spicuously before the rival. The movement of these three parts of 
his body is the lion’s machinery for expressing his anger, and these 
three parts carry conspicuous colors in order that the machinery 
may be rendered more effective. The conspicuous colors become, 
therefore, part of the threatening machinery, and may be designated 
threatening colors. 

It is evident then that the lion carries on his body two con- 
trasting patterns of color, a tawny pattern for purposes of conceal- 
ment and a brown-black pattern for purposes of threat. The two 
patterns are completely opposed to one another, opposed both in 
character and function. The tawny pattern hides the animal, the 
brown-black pattern advertises the animal; the one makes him as in- 
conspicuous as possible, the other makes him as conspicuous as pos- 
sible. The two patterns are, therefore, in fundamental conflict; 
hence the name given to this new theory of animal color, “The 
color-conflict.”’ 

It becomes clear that by this arrangement of two conflicting pat- 
terns nature has supplied the lion with a color-mechanism by which 
he can express his changes in emotion. When he is standing before 
the rival, he can, by the working of this color-mechanism, give his 
rival a measure of the intensity of his anger. When he stands fully 
enraged, his dark mane is expanded, his tail-brush is swishing over 
his back, his black ear-patches look directly forward; in other words 
he has made himself as conspicuous as the mechanism at his dis- 
posal permits. When his anger diminishes, so does his conspicuous- 
ness; his mane retracts, his tail-tuft sinks behind his haunches, his 
ears rotate and hide their black surfaces. His conspicuous pattern, 
as it were, shrinks back into the shelter of his concealing coat. 

Thus the lion’s colors are his machinery of emotional expres- 
sion. They give a measure of the intensity of his fear and anger at 
any particular moment. The mechanism depends essentially on the 
confiict in pattern, namely, that he possesses two sets of colors, one 
set which makes him as conspicuous as possible and the other set 
which makes him as inconspicuous as possible. And the mechanism 
by which the machinery operates is by spreading out the conspicuous 
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colors when in a state of anger and drawing them back into the 
shelter of the concealing colors when the anger has passed off. 

It can be demonstrated that this principle, thus exemplified in the 
lion, is applicable to the whole animal kingdom. 

Another example. Take the wild goats and sheep. These, like 
the lion, are fundamentally concealingly colored; they blend fairly 
well with their rocky haunts, a blending which helps them to escape 
enemies. But, just as the lion has a conspicuous mane, so have the 
males of some of these animals conspicuous dark beards. It should 
happen, therefore, if the theory is true, that the beard, in the same 
way as the mane, was specially exhibited before the rival in battle. 
Let us see. Most wild goats have conspicuous beards, and when 
they fight they rise on their hind legs, throw back their heads and 
bring their horns together with a crash. When the goat is thus erect 
on the hind legs, the beard is thrust forward and fully exposed in 
the face of the rival. Thus the angered goat exhibits his black- 
brown beard as does the angered lion his black-brown mane. 
Though the mechanism of exhibition is different in the two, yet the 
final result of exhibition is the same. Now look to wild sheep. In 
contrast to the goats, they rarely carry beards, and when they fight, 
they do not stand on their hind legs but rush together on all fours. 
Having no threat-color machinery to exhibit, they do not assume 
the fighting attitude necessary to exhibit it. But there is one kind 
of goat, the genus Hemitragus, which differs from other goats in not 
having a beard, and this goat, instead of fighting like other goats, 
fights on all fours like a sheep. Also there is a sheep, namely the 
Urial, which differs from other sheep in having a beard, and this 
sheep, instead of fighting like other sheep, fights on its hind legs like 
a goat. Thus there is an exact correspondence between the fighting 
behavior and the exhibition of the beard, which correspondence 
ought to occur if the function of the beard is to exhibit threat. 

The gnu or wildebeest may be given as another example. This 
animal carries on its body no less than five conspicuous tufts. It 
has: (1) a stiff neck-crest, (2) a tuft of face bristles, (3) a black- 
throat-beard, (4) a flowing tail-tuft, (5) a breast-tuft hanging be- 
tween the front legs. No other mammal has such a complicated 
arrangement of hair tufts; hence it should follow that it also has 
some specially complicated threatening behavior. And such is the 
case. When you intrude on a herd of gnu the animals start an 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL WEAPONS IN ANIMAL FIGHT 9 


astonishing series of antics, which are threatening gestures and 
are so conducted as to display before you their complicated series 
of tufts. Having stared at you stock still, they begin by going off 
at a wheeling gallop. Then one of the herd will stop and glare, 
an attitude which presents to you the tuft on his face; at another mo- 
ment he will bring his head to the soil, by which action he dis- 
plays the neck-crest; at another moment he will toss his head into 
the air, by which action he displays the throat-beards; at another 
moment he will flourish his tail over his back, by which action he 
exhibits the tail-brush; but most extraordinary is his display of the 
tuft between his legs; for now and again he will bring his nose to 
the soil, throw his hind-quarter into the air until he is like a man 
standing on his hands, an astonishing attitude which has the effect 
of fully exhibiting the tuft between his legs. Thus we find that the 
mammal with the most curious arrangement of threat-colors is the 
one that goes through the most curious threat-gestures. Further- 
more these gestures are of such a character as to result in the tufts 
being successively exhibited in the face of the aggressor. 

Monkeys may be given as a further illustration. They carry 
their threatening tufts on their faces, or, at least, on seven particular 
areas of the face and head. We find: (1) beard and whiskers as in 
the orang, (2) moustache as in the Tamarin monkey, (3) eyebrows 
as in mangabeys, (4) ear-tufts as in guenons, (5) brow-band as in 
gibbons, (6) nose-patch as in the white-nosed monkey, (7) scalp- 
crest as in the gorilla. Now why should monkeys carry these hair- 
growths on the face when in the lower animals we find the analogous 
growths in the form of manes, crests, chest-tufts, and tails? Be- 
cause it is not until we come to monkeys that we find the skin of the 
face being freely moved in order to express hostile emotion. The 
lower animals express their hostility by crude body antics, head- 
tossings, tail-swishings, high-kickings, and so on; hence the lower 
animals need bright tufts placed on their main body, while the mon- 
keys will need them on certain parts of the face. 

But it will be asked why on those special parts of the face? Be- 
cause those are the special skin areas which move exceptionally 
under the emotion of anger. A comparison will make the point clear. 
When we look at the face of an angered man we may expect to see 
skin movement.in the following places: (1) He will hold his head 
erect With-chin thrust forward. (2) He may retract the upper lip. 
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(3) He is almost certain to frown, that is, draw the eyebrows down- 
ward. (4) He will draw up the wings of the nose. (5) He will 
wrinkle the forehead transversely. (6) Some persons, especially the 
insane, erect the hair of the scalp. Thus there are six places in the 
face of an angry man where we may look for particular movement, 
namely, the chin, upper lip, eyebrows, wings of nose, forehead, and 





Fig. 2. Human face showing Monkey’s face showing the 
the skin areas moved under situations of the hairy 
the emotion of anger. growths. 


scalp. Now look back to the hair-growths of monkeys and it will 
be seen that these are the six places on which they are specially 
developed. The correlation is not absolutely exact, but it is extra- 
ordinarily close. The chief exception is the ear-tufts. The angry 
man does not move his ear, while there are a few monkeys with 
ear-tufts. But in lower mammals the ear is an instrument of threat, 
and both the lynx and squirrel carry a fighting-tuft. So we can 
regard the ear-tufted monkeys as having retained this threatening 
machinery while in the higher species it has largely degenerated. 

Now this correlation cannot be due to chance. It must have 
some meaning. What is the meaning? It lies in the fact that mon- 
keys, broadly speaking, express their emotions in a manner similar 
toman. Hence if bright hair-tufts signify threat, we should expect 
to find them on a monkey’s face at those same areas which man 
wrinkles in threat. These tufts are, as a rule, conspicuously col- 
ored, and, on this view, they are so colored in order the better to 
exhibit menace. They exaggerate and make more conspicuous to 
the rival the skin movements that occur under the emotion of anger. 
On no other view is it possible to explain why the hairy growths 
happen to exist on those particular parts of the face. 
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In this connection the mandrill is of special interest. Instead of 
a hairy growth on the face, this species carries a wrinkled sausage 
which must have the same meaning as a hairy growth. The naked 
skin on either side of his muzzle is raised into a corrugated fleshy 
mass about the size of a man’s fist. The whole structure is brightly 
colored, being mainly cobalt blue turning to violet or purple in the 
furrows. What does it mean? Sexual selection regards it as an 
ornament, but it cannot explain why the ornament is on the muzzle 
rather than on any other part of the body. Nor can it suggest why 
the structure has this extraordinary wrinkled appearance. But the 
threatening weapon explanation supplies the reason. For if we 
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Fig. 3. Head of mandrill. 


watch the mandrill in a state of anger, we notice that he raises his 
upper lip and shows his great teeth. Further, the raising of the 
upper lip throws into wrinkles the flat area of skin immediately 
above it, and the new wrinkles, thus formed, are parallel to, and fall 
into series with the deep permanent wrinkles on the sausage. More- 
over, we notice that the furrows on the sausage are themselves deep- 
ened and made more distinct when these new wrinkles appear be- 
neath them. What then does it mean? It can only mean that the 
wrinkles on the sausage have the same implication as the new wrink- 
les that appear under the emotion of anger. For how else can we 
explain that they fall into series with the new wrinkles and are 
themselves deepened by the same emotion? The mandrill, in fact, 
carries permanently and extravagantly that wrinkling expression of 
hostile emotion which other monkeys develop only when under that 
emotion. As he is by far the most irascible of his tribe, so has he 
in harmony with his extravagant temperament a correspondingly 
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extravagant expression of that temperament, brought about by fix- 
ing in this exaggerated manner the normal parallel wrinklings of 
threat. His fluted sausage is, therefore, his threatening machinery, 
It-has for the mandrill the same function that beards and similar 
hair-growths have for other kinds of monkeys. And for this reason 
it is painted with cobalt, for the function of bright pigment, whether 
in hairs or naked skin, is to accentuate the machineries of threat, 

This principle that conspicuous hairy growths are in essence 
fighting machinery is, of course, applicable to man. I have space, 
however, for only one illustration. Take the hairy tufts in the 
axillae. What can they mean? At first sight they appear utterly 
useless. On the theory of sexual selection they ought to be called 
ornaments, but Darwin-actually did not go so far as to state specific- 
ally that the females admired them. On our view they have the 
same meaning as the hairy extravagances already mentioned. And 
if so, they should be exhibited when man assumed a fighting atti- 
tude. And such is the case. For when a man advances in attack, 
he raises his arms and squares his elbows in readiness to strike out. 
And anyone who assumes this attitude will immediately find that 
the squaring of the elbows opens the axillae and exhibits the axillary 
tufts to the rival. The display is analagous to that of the goat which 
shows his beard by rising on his hind legs or the gnu which exhibits 
his breast-tuft by throwing himself up on his fore feet. Of course 
civilized man does not use the tufts in this way, for his animal fight- 
ings belong to a remote past. But primeval man must have so em- 
ployed them and no doubt had them far better developed than we 
find in his civilized descendants. It is significant that man is the 
only animal that bears these peculiar axillary tufts, and alone squares 
his elbows when fighting so as to bring the axillae into view. 

I have not space for more illustrations from mammals. But it 
may be taken as the rule that wherever we are acquainted with the 
threatening behavior of a mammal, we find that this behavior is 
of such a kind as to display before the enemy the most conspicuous 
elements in its color-pattern. 

The same is true of birds. Birds, like the blackcap, with threat- 
patches on the crown, hold the head low when fighting, raise and 
exhibit the conspicuous scalp-feathers. The robin, on the other 
hand, with the threat-patch on the breast, turns its beak up to the 
sky and shows the red breast-mark to the rival. Birds, like the 
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crested-grebe, which carry conspicuous collars, crane the head and 
neck horizontally forward, an action which shows best the ex- 
panded ruff. Those, like the magpie, with threat-patches on the 
wings, strike a fighting attitude with wings so expanded as to fully 
exhibit the patch. Those with threat-patches on the tail, such as the 
stone-curlew, when fighting, open out the tail into a fan, a gesture 
which exposes the patch. Some, like the moorhen, which have the 
threat-patch under the tail, bear down on the opponent hind-end 
foremost with tail raised and patch exhibited. Hundreds of other 
examples could be given to prove that, as in mammals, the threat- 
behavior of birds is correlated with the display of their brightest 
areas of plumage. 

Passing over fishes, reptiles, and batrachians, of which the same 
truth can be demonstrated, I may give an example or two from in- 
sects. Leucorhampha, a snake-simulating caterpillar, provides a 
rather striking illustration. Ordinarily the caterpillar hangs head- 








(d) 


Fig. 4. Snake-simulating caterpillar. 
(a) Resting attitude. 
(b) Snake-like attitude. 


downward on a stem with its green color blending with the foliage. 
But annoy it and a remarkable transformation follows. It curls up 
its body from the stem, expands its front end into a bulbous en- 
largement, and opens out a pair of sham, vivid, yellow-ringed eyes 
that give it the appearance of a venomous snake. This behavior 
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well illustrates the principle of color-conflict. In the resting state 
the caterpillar looks the picture of innocence; its threat colors are 
completely hidden in the shelter of its concealing garb. But disturb 
it; and those colors come out from their concealment to strike ter- 





Fig. 5. Idolum diabolicum in threatening 
attitude. (Sketched from Dr. Sharp’s 
illustration in Vol. X of the Proceed- 
ings of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society. ) 


ror into the foe. The mantids supply other excellent examples. 
Take the African species, Jdolum diabolicum. When at rest it is a 
green, innocent-looking creature perfectly concealed in its leafy 
haunts. But touch it, and it promptly erects itself, swings round to 


face the enemy, and throws out its front legs into the attitude of out- 


stretched arms. This act exposes a mass of color, red-brown, 
purple-brown, green-white, dark green, tints which were hidden in 
the resting state. Moreover there is no doubt that the exhibition is 
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frightening, for when it is made before a monkey, the animal will 
take to his heels. 

Thus we conclude that in all sections of animal creation color 
fulfills two conflicting functions. One half of the pattern has a con- 
cealing function in that it serves to hide the animal from enemies; 
the other half has an advertising function in that it serves to threaten 
the adversary. And the actual pattern that an animal possesses is 
the result of a compromise between these functions. 

The next question to ask is why this should be? The reason is 
because the two conflicting patterns are the outward expressions of 
two conflicting emotions, namely, the dominant emotions of fear and 
anger. There can be no doubt that anger and fear do stand in a 
state of conflict. An angry dog holds itself erect, makes itself as 
big as possible by raising its hair, carries its tail high, shows its teeth, 
utters a growl. When in a state of fear, it crouches, makes itself 
as small as possible by pressing down its hairs, lowers its tail between 
its legs, hides its teeth, remains silent. Note that the two emotional 
states are in complete opposition, and that the two outward expres- 
sions of those states are in every detail opposed. Hence, when we 
find that the hehavior mechanisms under anger and fear stand in a 
state of antagonism to one another, there is nothing surprising in 
my statement that these two emotions should be expressed by col- 
ors which also stand in a state of antagonism. Thus the bright 
colors of animals are the expressions of their hostility; they cor- 
respond to the intimidating war-paint of the savage or the red intim- 
idating uniform of the British soldier. The concealing colors are 
the expression of their fear; they correspond to the khaki military 
uniform, the function of which is to keep the soldier concealed. That 
fear and anger should be expressed by a concealing and a conspic- 
uous pattern is the best possible arrangement for the well-being of 
the animal. For when the animal is in a state of fear, its habit is 
to remain immobile in the hope that its enemy will not see it, and, 
of course, a concealing pattern will best assist that particular end. 
But when in a state of anger it is bursting with activity; its purpose 
then is to look as terrible as possible, and for that end it will require 
a highly conspicuous pattern. Thus the color expressions are in 
harmony with the behavior expressions. Fear goes hand in hand 
with concealing pattern, and blatant activity hand in hand with con- 
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spicuous pattern. And the two emotions, working against one an- 
other, decide the color at any particular time. 


SEXUAL DIMORPHISM 


When we pursue this conception into different channels, we find 
that it throws a new light on several problems in natural history. 
Take the problem of sexual dimorphism. When the males of a 
species differ in color, it is almost invariably the males that have 
the brighter tints or carry the larger manes, beards, or plumes. Dar- 
win explained this by sexual selection. He held that these bright 
colors, tufts, and plumes were adornments, and that they were 
better developed in the males because they existed in order to charm 
the female and influence her in selecting a mate. But the new view 
calls these adornments weapons. They have nothing to do with 
beautifying the animal; they are a threat-machinery used by the 
animal in fighting. And if so, then we immediately understand 
why the males require them more elaborately developed than the 
females. Simply because male-battles are more terrible than female- 
battles. Male has to fight with male at the pairing season while 
female has to fight only with female. Hence males must be better 
provided than females with threatening colors and fighting-tufts. 
These things are psychological weapons, and the males have them 
better developed than the females for exactly the same reason that 
they have better developed horns and teeth. 


MouLTS 


Or take the problem of moults. A bird twice in each year casts 
off its coat of feathers and puts on a new coat, often of a quite dif- 
ferent color. In the autumn it throws off the bright colors and 
puts on the dull winter colors; in the spring it throws off the winter 
colors and resumes the bright summer colors. Why should this 
be? Because the bird in summer and winter is in two different 
emotional states. Winter is the peaceful season; birds are then 
timid and gather in flocks. Summer is the hostile season ; birds are 
then highly pugnacious and spend most of their time defending 
territory and nest. For the peaceful season a fear-expressing uni- 
form is necessary, hence the plumage approaches the concealing 
type; for the fighting season an anger-expressing uniform is neces- 
sary, hence the plumage changes to the conspicuous type. The moults 
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themselves represent the changes of uniform-and with them coincide 
the temperamental changes. of-fear-into-anger and anger into fear. 
The moulting mechanism is one of nature’s plans of giving the bird 
full advantage from its conflicting color-mechanism. The spring 
moult aims at giving it the maximum of benefit from the conspic- 
uous pattern; the autumn moult aims at giving it the maximum from 
the concealing dress. 


CourRTSHIP BEHAVIOR 


The theory throws new light on the meaning of animal court- 
ship-behavior. It is well known that male birds perform remark- 
able antics before their females—spreading feathers, expanding 
plumes, exposing bright colors, and so on—a very striking and 
important behavior which formed the chief evidence in favor of 
Darwin’s sexual selection. Darwin believed that these antics were 
displays of beauty before the female, in consequence of which the 
female selected the most brilliant or elaborately decorated performer. 
But there are several grave objections to this view. For instance, 
it implies that birds must have an aesthetic sense of beauty, a tre- 
mendous assumption, not easy to accept. Another objection is that 
the plainest colored birds make displays almost identical with those 
dressed in the most gorgeous plumage. If the display is a beauty 
exhibition, why is it performed by species which possess no beauty 
to exhibit? Another objection is that the females display as well as 
the males. If the display is an exhibition of finery for the delecta- 
tion of the female, then the female’s display can have no meaning. 
Another difficulty is that the males make these displays, not only 
when in the presence of their females, but also in their threatening 
duels when no females are observed to be present. How can it then 
be intended for the females if the female is not there to admire it? 
Still another objection is that the females stubbornly refuse to take 
any notice of these displays. Nothing is more usual than for them 
to go on feeding while the males are making the most violent gestic- 
ulations. How then can such antics be intended for the female when 
the female is clearly so uninterested in them? 

The view that these bright colors are threatening weapons sup- 
plies an altogether different explanation. It asserts that Darwin’s 
display of beauty is really an exhibition of threatening machinery. 
But why should the threatening machinery be exhibited before the 
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female? Such machinery is surely intended for rival fighting, why 
then is it so blatantly employed at courtship? The clue is found in 
the fact that the display made before the female is exactly the same 
gesture as that made before the rival in battle. It is impossible here 
to bring forward the evidence; but it can be demonstrated, by num- 
bers of examples, that the wing-spreadings, plume-expansion, color- 
exhibitions, and so on, which are usually called showing-off to 
the females, are identical in character with the threatening gestures 
that males make when fighting with one another. They are in fact 
the fighting-machinery put into action before the female instead of 
before the rival male. 

But why this extraordinary inversion? Why should the male 
exhibit his fighting machinery to the female with whom he is anxious 
to pair? For this reason. The sex act is fundamentally a hostile 
act. The male generative organs control and stimulate the whole 
fighting machinery of the body. Their congestion at the mating sea- 
son results in a development of the animal’s hostility, and his whole 
being is then directed to the satisfying of that hostility. Hence there 
follows the outburst of male rivalry. Male is everywhere contend- 
ing with male and the contentions are accompanied with spreading 
feathers and plumes. The overwhelming urge of the male at this 
season is the satisfying of this terrific urge. And the more and 
more congested become his organs, the more fierce becomes the de- 
mand for satisfaction. But how can it be satisfied? Only in one 
way. By a seminal discharge through union with the female. 
There is no other outlet. To that end then everything is directed, 
and in that end alone can the hostile purpose find its final gratifi- 
cation. Hence until that end is reached the male is burning with 
hostile intent. For days or weeks he has been expressing it before 
the rival. But a time comes when he enters the presence of a female 
with whom he anticipates union. He is, of course, still full of the 
same hostile intent, not directed against her, but against the rivals 
with whom he has been contending. Then when the moment of 
union comes near—the time when the satisfaction of this urge is 
brought close to him—his passion rises to its maximum height. And 
as it rises, so will the outward signs of it—namely the spreading of 
feathers and plumes—break out in extravagant fashion. And since 
it is the same hostile urge all through, the feathery exhibition then 
made will be the same as that made before the rival. Hence the 
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male behaves in the presence of the female in the same way as before 
the rival male. He does so because the same anger stirs him, not 
anger towards the female with whom he expects union, but anger 
against the rival with whom he has been contending. The rival 
may not be present, but the burning feeling of hostility is present, 
and that feeling becomes expressed in the same way as if the rival 
were actually present. The so-called courtship behavior is then 
merely and simply a continuation of hostile behavior. 

The fact is that we have been led astray in this matter by apply- 
ing the term “courtship” to this behavior. There is no such thing 
as “courtship” in the animal world. What operates there is gross 
animal desire, a sole urge to satisfy a passion which is one of hostil- 
ity from beginning to end. Naturalists, through concentrating on 
the behavior before the female, have, in fact, mistaken the shadow 
for the substance; for the foundation of it and meaning of it are to 
be found not in the impression that it makes on the female, but 
on the rival male. “Courtship” then, when applied to animals, is an 
unfortunate and misleading term. It tends to make us regard this 





Fig. 6. Erotic attitude of sage-grouse. 
(Sketched from Mr. Bruce Hornsfall’s 
illustration in Zodlogica, by permission 
of New York Zodlogical Society.) 


behavior as something similar to our human courtships. Less con- 
fusion would arise in our minds were we to call it “erotic behavior.” 

Courtship behavior then is erotic behavior, and erotic behav- 
ior is hostile behavior, the hostility being directed toward the rival. 
But the rival may or may not be present. In the latter case then is 
the behavior useless since the rival is not present to witness it? 
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Not altogether useless. For though the gesture is primarily a threat 
to the male, yet it has, in a secondary and less important way, an 
influence on the female bird. For what is the female looking on? 
Not a display of beauty, as thought by Darwin, but a display of 
threatening machinery. The male is exhibiting before the female 
the whole of his psychological equipment of battle. And what does 
the female want? Not a male whose beauty she can daily admire, 
but a male that can protect her during the nesting season, that can 
guard her nest, nestlings, and territory. Hence she is influenced by 
this display of the male. To her it means not beauty, but virility 
and strength. It is an exhibition before her of her suitor’s capacity 
to fulfill the mating duties that he is asking her to share with him. 

What more than this exhibition of capacity and power could 
influence her acceptance of union. For her consent has to be won. 
She is coy. She will not mate until sufficiently aroused. And 
what can better rouse her than a demonstration of virility? If 
the demonstration is sufficient there will be stirred in her the same 
feeling that exists in him. His feeling is anger toward the male 
rival. Hence there will be stirred in her a.sympathetic feeling, one 
of anger toward her female rival. When that feeling is stirred, she 
will display. The male and female will then be displaying to one 
another. Each will be filled with hostile feeling toward the respec- 
tive male and female rival. Each will desire to satisfy that feeling. 
It can be fully satisfied only in one way. The male can satisfy his 
hostility only by union with the female, the female her hostility only 
by union with the male. Hence the pair will come together, and 


each will satisfy its hostility through the other. Such is believed to , 


be the fundamental meaning < of erotic behavior and the sex act. 

The facts of man’s s mating ‘behavior are in complete harmony 
with this explanation. What decides the marriages of civilized 
peoples? It is not the beauty of the male. The “eligible bachelor” 
is not eligible because he is more beautiful than his fellows, but be- 
cause he has made some success in the world; in other words, be- 
cause, like the displaying bird, he can exhibit his capacity to contend 
with rivals. What decides the marriages-of-primitive races? In 
many cases the ability to produce the means of purchase, which 
again is a proof of success in rivalry. Or it is the demonstration of 
capacity by some feat of skill or bravery, such as the clearing of an 
area of jungle, or the display of bravery in battle, or success in the 
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wrestling match, or the presentation of a human head taken from 
the enemy. Mating in man, whether civilized or uncivilized, is thus 
preceded by a demonstration of capacity or power. And so far as 
there is any female choice, it is not a choice of the most beautiful 
male, but of the bravest or more virile suitor. And this is exactly 
what the new theory asserts for so-called animal courtship. Though 
man has risen far above the animal, yet there is still to be found in 
his sex-behavior distinct traces of those various devices which 
operate so powerfully in the animal world. 











IDENTICAL TWINS REARED APART! 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF VARIOUS TESTS OF THEIR INTELLEC. 
TUAL, EMOTIONAL, AND SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


ROBERT SAUDEK 
London 


Professor H. J. Muller of Texas University (now with the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institut in Dahlem) was the first to trace a case of 
identical twins reared apart. He examined his pair, Bessie and Jes- 
sie, in 1923, and his analysis was published in 1925.” 

The twins were separated when two weeks old and reared in 
environments which, though socially and materially rather similar, 
yet account for many important differences in their upbringing. 
They did not meet till the age of eighteen and had no intercourse 
in the meanwhile. 

The conclusions to which Muller came, after having analyzed 
the history of each of the girls and offered them various tests of in- 
telligence and emotionality, were rather striking, though he has 
wisely restrained himself from far-reaching deductions and gen- 
eralizations. But the fact that in his case for the first time the 
influence of different environments on most probably identical in- 
heritance was isolated, opened a new road leading to a novel attack 
of a vital problem, and all over the world other workers took up 
Muller’s suggestion and started similar investigations on their own. 

Among them Professor H. H. Newman, of Chicago, soon 
proved to be prominent. He succeeded in tracing nine other pairs 
of twins reared apart, the history of six of which he has published 
so far. 

Although the material of neither worker allows definite general- 
izations, it is certainly remarkable that some of Newman’s findings 


1See also Ernest Seeman and Robert Saudek, “The Handwriting of Twins 
Reared Apart,” in CHARACTER AND Persona tity, 1/4, 

*H. J. Muller, “Mental Traits and Heredity,” in Journal of Heredity, Vol. 16 
(1925), pp. 433-449. 
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point to a direction very different from that originally suggested by 
Muller. 

After having stated that the genetical identity of his pair, Bessie 
and Jessie, can be claimed with the probability of 386:1, Muller 
found a striking intellectual similarity, but at the same time a 
marked emotional dissimilarity. The question naturally arose how 
it happened that the two girls who lived in different environments 
and had different schooling showed an unusual intellectual similarity. 

The case was particularly striking, as the schooling of the two 
girls greatly differed and as both attained an intellectual level which 
is quite unusual in such schooling as they enjoyed, a level which is 
in fact found only with students of a complete university training 
which they lacked. 

Also the intellectual precociousness in childhood proved to be 
quite exceptional in both cases. 

On the other hand, Bessie and Jessie showed marked differences 
in their emotional responses. It is true that in the present case en- 
vironmental influences rather suggest such different emotional re- 
actions, since Jessie married at a time when the engagement of 
Bessie was broken off. But the history of the case shows also that 
already a long time before this actual experience, which by itself 
may be responsible for great emotional changes in any woman, the 
girls greatly differed in this respect. 

When Bessie, as a two weeks old baby, reached her foster- 
parents, the other children of the family were much older. There 
were a girl of fifteen and a boy of fourteen who did not care for 
babies, so that Bessie grew up almost entirely without children’s 
companionship. Her foster-parents lived in a mining camp and she 
associated with adults only, farmers, teamsters, miners, and cow- 
boys. Her stepbrother used to tease her; “she was nearly crazy” 
when her brother was around, until she was twelve or thirteen years 
old. Between thirteen and fourteen she had hysterical outbursts of 
temper; and when she was punished, her imagination ran so wild 
that she plotted murders to revenge herself. 

Jessie’s foster-father was a rancher, but took to mining occa- 
sionally as a side issue. They had many visitors, and there were 
always guests at their table. They were pleasure loving, and had 
one of the first gramophones, to which adults and children alike 
used to dance. 
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When Jessie was eight months old her mother died and her 
foster-parents also adopted her older sister and two brothers. In 
this way she grew up among her own people and with children who 
loved to play with her. 

She also was teased a good deal, associated with men of the 
cowboy type, and was also frequently punished. But, quite different 
from her sister, she did not resent punishment, was not vindictive, 
and simply turned to something else when thwarted. Generally 
speaking she took strict discipline for granted. 

Both girls enjoyed an open-air life, grew up as tomboys, during 
their first years had to do without regular schooling, but learned to 
read in some way or other and liked it so much that books became a 
passion with them. 

Bessie knew the alphabet vaguely at the age of two, could read 
well at seven, and read such cheap literature as was found in the 
house to an almost incredible extent. In this way she educated her- 
self up to the age of twelve. So great was her thirst for reading 
that she devoured at least four hundred books a year when allowed 
to use the school library once her regular schooling started at the 
age of twelve. But she was on the look-out for real information 
and did not care for stories of adventure. 

Jessie was more fortunate as she was able to start schooling at 
the age of seven, though her schooling was very irregular as well, 
so that up to the age of thirteen (i.e, for the first seven school 
grades) she did not attend school for more than thirty-six months 
altogether. 

The history of both girls up to thirteen shows that they had ex- 
traordinary intellectual gifts. In spite of the irregular and poor 
schooling Jessie was so successful at high school that she scored 
95-98 per cent marks in the five main subjects and easily passed 
into her college. There she finished a four years curriculum in 
three years. After her second year, during which she mastered the 
work of two years, she was on the verge of a nervous breakdown, 
and insisted on going on with her studies and passed as second of 
her class in Latin, German, English, Geometry, Zodlogy, Domestic 
Science, Music, Physical Training, and American History. 

Bessie’s schooling was even more irregular than Jessie’s. When- 
ever her foster-parents changed camp, she had to change her school. 
It was always a matter of adaptation to new environments and of 
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acquiring actual knowledge in half or less than half of the time 
taken by the other children of her grade. 

When attaining the seventh grade at the age of thirteen, she had 
actually attended school for not more than twenty-five months alto- 
gether. Then she went for nine months to a “business college.” 
In her own judgment she learned there in six months as much as 
other girls learn in four years in high school. But at the age of 
fifteen her school career had to end because she had to start earning 
her living. 

Zeal and ambition dominated her mind. At seventeen she also 
was in danger of a nervous breakdown, but in the same way as her 
sister she succeeded in carrying out her plans, and did not really 
break down until the age of twenty-one. 

When the twins were given the various tests in Professor Mul- 
ler’s laboratory, they were thirty years old. In the American Army 
Alpha Test the total scores were 156 for Bessie and 153 for Jessie, 
the difference between the two being strikingly small. The same 
similarity of intellectual performance was shown in the Otis Ad- 
vanced Intelligence Test, where Bessie scored sixty-four and Jessie 
sixty-two. 

Now, such high scores are regarded as showing “very superior” 
intelligence. They are not common among persons who have attended 
primary schools and colleges, and are as a matter of fact expected 
only of students in universities of high standing. Besides, they are 
very rare among persons of the social class in which these twins 
grew up. Professor Muller claims that the a priori chance of a man 
or a woman of the social origin of Bessie and Jessie for so high a 
score in the Army Alpha is 1:50, and furthermore that the chance 
of two individuals of that social standing to show so small a differ- 
ence between the two is much smaller yet, amounting in fact to 
1:200 at a very conservative estimate. 

Now, since an equally small difference is also shown in the Otis 
Test, the coincidence of almost equal scores in two different tests is 
remarkably exceptional. 

Professor Muller thinks that so similar scores in intelligence 
tests of two identical twins reared apart tested at the age of thirty 
strongly suggest that the intelligence measured by most sections of 
the tests is little affected by environmental differences and is mainly 
due to genetic similarities (particularly so since the twin with the 
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less regular schooling scored slightly higher, if anything, in “‘intel- 
ligence”’ ). 

So far we have seen that the standardized tests confirmed what 
one would rather expect after having learned from the history of 
the twins about their equally insatiable thirst for knowledge, and 
their zeal, ambition, and perseverance. 

It will now be shown how far the tests for emotions, social atti- 
tudes and temperament, as applied ten years ago, agree with the 
observations mentioned in the history of the twins on the one hand 
and the graphological findings of the author, based on the twins’ 
present writing, on the other. 

Two tests were given in 1923, e.g., the Pressey X-O Test for 
emotions and social attitudes, and the Downey Will-Temperament 
Test. 

In the Pressey X-O Test the subjects are given various selected 
lists of words and asked to mark on each separate list the words 
connected with things they like or dislike or worry about, or words 
associated with activities which they think wrong or blameworthy; 
or they have to mark those words which they think are associated 
with a number of given test-words. 

Here are the results. Bessie, who has been so much knocked 
about in life, is in every way much less perturbable, less unpleas- 
antly aroused either by things that might excite disgust, fear, sexual 
associations, or suspicions; generally speaking, she has fewer dis- 
likes than Jessie and her reactions are less intense than those of the 
“norms.” 

Jessie’s reactions to unpleasant words are, on the other hand, 
above the average, which may or may not be due to her foster- 
mother’s having been more subject to fear and worry than Bessie’s, 
though it seems quite probable that Jessie’s better school training ac- 
counts for her having more associations. It would be pure guess- 
work to attribute her more pronounced likes either to genetic causes 
or to environmental influences. 

On the whole, the differences between the two twins as shown in 
the Pressey Test are of the same order as for two unrelated persons 
taken at random from the group on which the norms of the test were 
based. Certain sections of this test involve a repetition of work on 
similar lines to that previously done; in these cases each twin gave 
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answers fully consistent with those given by her before and entirely 
different from those of the other twin. 

In the Downey Will-Temperament Test the twins made scores 
that were at least as different from each other as were those of the 
Pressey Test. In nine of the twelve sections of the Downey Test 
where one twin’s score was above the medium, the other scored be- 
low. The scores differed from each other, on an average, by four 
points, whereas the average deviations in scores of individuals 
chosen at random from the group on which the original data con- 
cerning the test were secured by Downey was 3.5. We see that 
our identical twins show greater dissimilarities on the Downey Test 
than would be the average of two persons chosen at random for 
such a comparison. 

Bessie reacted much more emphatically than Jessie to contradic- 
tion and to opposition, showed greater power of quick movement, 
could be more easily induced to attain her top speed, was better 
capable of doing several things at the same time, was less patient, 
cared less for details, was not so “flexible,” could not so easily be 
persuaded to change her decisions, and did not so emphatically insist 
on continuing the work in hand on her own initiative as her sister 
did. 

Summarizing, Muller stresses that in all tests for emotional and 
social reactions the twins proved to be so markedly different that the 
scores indicate hardly any common genetic basis of the two per- 
sonalities. 

So much for the results of the tests. How far do these results 
agree with the observations of the twins themselves or with those 
of their intimate friends? 

The twins do not think that they are emotionally as different as 
the tests suggest. Almost precisely ten years after the twins were 
tested, Bessie wrote to the present author about this point. Here 
follows what she says about her own and her sister’s temperament : 

I feel that fundamentally my sister and I are very much alike in 
temperament, although most people who have seen us together within 


the last year disagree with me. I feel our differences are mostly on the 
surface and the result of different training. 

I have always worked with more mature and better educated and 
trained people than myself, which has curbed my natural impetuousness 
in expressing an opinion on every subject. My sister, on the contrary, 
has been as well or better equipped mentally and educationally as most 
of the people with whom she has come in contact and has had no curb 
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on her opinions. I think she likes and is liked by more kinds of people 
than I and makes more of a point of being animated and alive. Her 
personality at the present time seems to me a good deal like my own at 
age 25. 


Ten years ago, Bessie said that her twin sister was more patient 
and less quick tempered than herself. At that time Jessie said of 
her sister that Bessie used to be/ and still was, more serious than 
herself. But both stressed that they had never had a quarrel or 
personal disagreement. 

Muller tells us that he and the other investigators found both 
twins friendly and responsive. They did not appear self-conscious 
and were indefatigable throughout all the stages of the examination. 
They showed the same attitude towards the various tests, were ex- 
tremely willing, disregarded all discomfort, and neither minded the 
dirt connected with the finger-prints nor the slight pain caused by 
the blood test. 

But there is in the investigators’ view this difference in the two 
girls, that Bessie impressed them as more entertaining, less worn, 
and less subdued. She speaks better English and has a more refined 
voice. 

Since we are going to check the results of three separate scien- 
tific tests with the personal observations of the subjects themselves 
and of the investigators, it may be as well to add here also some 
personal observations of the intimate friends of the subjects. 

Jessie’s husband evidently perceives very little difference, if any, 
between the twins, since he says that it does not matter to him 
“which one he’s with.” 

The elder real brother of the twins sees the differences all right, 
possibly, because he is not so hopelessly in love with them. Any- 
how, he “gets along better with Jessie than with Bessie.” And when 
the three discuss their mutual relations, Jessie is sure that her 
brother and her twin sister want the last word. 

That in the course of years the twins have emotionally devel- 
oped in different directions they know perfectly well. Two envi- 
ronmental influences were mainly responsible for this change. Bessie 
was engaged at the time when Jessie married, but broke off her 
engagement. 

While Jessie thus started a happy married life and came to the 
conclusion that “‘a woman becomes more subdued after marriage,” 
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Bessie went to Europe during the War and returned with markedly 
changed views and moral standards. 

That Jessie grew very fond of children is as little surprising in 
a happy mother as are the frigid feelings towards children enter- 
tained by Bessie who has been disappointed by love. She has changed 
her previous conventional attitude towards the other sex into a freer 
and gayer conduct, while her sister who was freer before her mar- 
riage became more subdued and formal, and even thinks smoking 
an unwomanly habit. 


THE HANDWRITING OF BESSIE AND JESSIE 


When comparing two handwritings to find whether they show 
similarities or dissimilarities in those features which we regard as 
psychodiagnostic symptoms, we have first to establish whether one, 
or possibly both, writings are not deliberate and artificial in their 
style. If one of them were, and if there were numerous similarities 
in the conspicuous parts of the writing, these would by no means 
prove that the psychological traits of the two writers were identical 
or similar. 

To understand this one must keep in mind that conspicuous parts 
of writing particularly lend themselves to being deliberately shaped, 
drawn as it were rather than written, and that therefore the one 
writing may present a deliberate imitation of the other rather than a 
natural expressive self-record of the writer’s mental make-up. 

In the present cases we find that, though Bessie’s writing is 
decidedly quicker, Jessie’s hand was yet quick enough to be accepted 
as a graphic record of her natural self-expression. 

After having stated so much, we have to safeguard ourselves 
against mistaking for features of possibly some individual psycho- 
diagnostic value other conspicuous similarities, namely, those which 
are due to the national environment (American in this case) and 
the school copy from which the writers have learned to write when 
first putting pen or pencil to paper. 

In the present case we have no difficulty in tracing in both Bes- 
sie’s and Jessie’s writing a typical American school copy model of 
the pressure-less, wide, rounded type. Though we are dealing with 
two mature individual hands, anyone can vaguely guess the school 
copy model on which these two writers have been trained as children. 
We shall see later on how far each individual writing does or does 
not deviate from that school copy model. 
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Foreigners would at a glance recognize the shape of “D,” “H,” 
“M,” “N,” “L,” the final “1,” and practically all “d’s,” as typically 
not European. But it may also be that many Britishers would be at 
a loss to tell whether the “I's” in both Bessie’s and Jessie’s writing 
are English or American. 

On the other hand, practically every American will recognize 
Jessie’s handwriting as unmistakably American, and will realize that 
the thin final upstrokes at the end of the words are an American 
peculiarity. 

This idiosyncrasy of ending the words with a free, swinging 
movement is interpreted by German graphologists as a rather im- 
portant psychodiagnostic feature, and rightly so, when it occurs in 
purely German writing. But in America it is a habit acquired in 
early childhood, and has therefore no psychodiagnostic meaning 
whatever. 

What matters to us is of course not the difference between these 
two writings on the one hand, and any writing of a different nation- 
ality on the other, but mainly if not entirely the difference in volume 
and quality between each of the two writings and a school copy 
model which was common to both when in different schools they 
individually started practicing the art of handwriting. 

What now do we find in this respect ? 

We have learned from the results of the Downey Test that Bes- 
sie showed greater power of quick movement, could be more easily 
induced to attain her top speed, and cared less for details, than 
Jessie. 

The examination of her handwriting confirms these three find- 
ings. We see that Bessie’s script is very wide indeed, which means 
that her nib hurried along the lines from left to right with particular 
speed; we notice further how little time she took for shaping her 
letter-forms, and how she had to pay for the increased speed with a 
poor performance in accuracy. When writing so inconspicuous a 
letter-form as “n,” she pens one downstroke only and allows the 
second mutilated downstroke to run almost horizontally instead of 
downwards (Fig. 2, second “n’” in “longhand,” third and fifth 


66.99 


lines) ; and when writing so inconspicuous a character as “e’’ at the 
oe 


end of some words, she hardly shapes the “‘e” at all, but contents 
herself with some vague, centripetal movement (see “‘e’’ in “state,” 
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first line; “e’’ in “‘write,” third line, ‘the’ in the last line, last word 
but one). 

The “speeding up,” i.e., the habit of gathering speed while at 
work, shows particularly plainly in widening of letter forms in the 
course of the writing movement. Where there is an “n” at the be- 
ginning of a line, and one or more “‘n’s” or “u’s” occur in the course 
of the same line, we can accurately tell whether the speed of the writ- 
ing movement has increased or decreased while that line was written, 
and further at what particular spot the change in tempo has taken 
place. 

Let us examine from this point of view the last line of Bessie’s 
writing (Fig. 2). The first word “never” shows an extremely nar- 
row ‘‘n,” the distance between the two downstrokes being two-thirds 
of a millimetre; while in the “u” in the last word “picture” the dis- 
tance between the two downstrokes is 2.5 millimetres. 

Jessie (Fig. 3) writes at a lower speed, shapes the inconspicuous 
letter-forms quite as carefully as the conspicuous ones, does not al- 
low any final letter-form to deteriorate into some meaningless vague 
shape, and keeps up a rather regular width of her “m’s,” “n’s,” 
and “‘u’s.”” 

It is probably no pure coincidence that the Downey Test so com- 
pletely tallies with the results of this graphological examination. 
After all, the late June E. Downey was the first among the Amer- 
ican academic psychologists to take a serious interest in experimental 
graphology. 

While now the Downey Test and the preliminary graphological 
examination are in complete agreement about those three statements, 
it appears that a more detailed graphological examination can sup- 
plement those findings by quite a number of additional statements. 

Is the increased speed in the course of some manual performance 
not just some minor, incidental trait? Or is it possibly a primary 
and more dominant characteristic of Bessie’s whole mental make-up? 
Is she always more careful, reserved, cautious, or possibly even in- 
timidated when starting some work or enterprise, and is it a fun- 
damental part of her psychology to gather courage and to grow 
bolder once she has actually started ? 

It may seem to be a rather risky undertaking to answer such a 
question from features of handwriting only. But to those ac- 
quainted with the psychological meaning of consistencies and incon- 
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sistencies in handwriting such a problem is simple enough. We 
know that a writer who starts with narrow-shaped letter-forms and 
ends with markedly widened forms would naturally allow only a 
very narrow, if any, left-hand margin before starting each line. 

Now, this is precisely what Bessie does. But normally such a 
writer would also, once he has gathered speed, carelessly go on with 
his freer movements until the right-hand edge of his stationery stops 
his activity, forces him to start a new line, and by this very inter- 
ruption makes him conscious again of the desirability to check and 
control his too spontaneous expression. 

Yet this Bessie does not do. Contrary to what one would ex- 
pect, if the general law of writing movement held good, Bessie stops 
her lines long before she reaches the right edge of her stationery; 
in other words, while writing with increased speed, she endeavors 
to control and check a too vivacious self-expression towards the end 
of each line already. The beginning of the following line again 
shows this curbing tendency typical of any of her starts, to be soon 
forgotten, and then to be remembered again at the end of each line. 
It cannot be a pure incident that we notice this inconsistency in prac- 
tically each line throughout her letter. 

It is well known’ that a writer’s concentration and consciousness 
is strongest at the beginning of the pages, lines, and words, and that 
it decreases in the course of the writing. But it is also known that 
within the general law of the writing movement there are rather 
regular reactions towards the actual ends of words and lines, so that 
the concentration and self-control is more noticeable at the begin- 
nings, somewhat marked towards the ends, and practically nil in the 
middle of the words. 

Applied to the present case of Bessie this means that whenever 
she starts recording her graphic self-expression she is afraid lest she 
should give herself away, and therefore makes it a point to start 
cautiously and with self-control; but her temperament runs away 
with her, until after a short time she again becomes aware that she 
has allowed herself too much freedom, and consequently controls 
herself again. 

Jessie behaves very differently indeed, we may almost say with 
an opposite tendency. She starts quite easily, without reserve or 
caution, and steadily goes on without thinking of the possibility that 


*R. Saudek, Experiments with Handwriting (London: G. Allen & Unwin, 
1928), p. 138. 
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anything could be wrong with her self-expression. There is no irri- 
tation present in her movements, and this is the reason why she stops 
her lines only when arriving at the very edge of her stationery. 

We may assume that Bessie, who, as we are told, has been 
“knocked about a good deal in life,” has acquired the habit of con- 
trolling herself in spells, if we may say so, and that she tries to com- 
pensate for her impulsiveness by particular care whenever she 
becomes aware of the possible consequences of too lively a self- 
expression. 

This rather improves her efficiency in so far as it increases the 
strength of her resolution and determination. 

Whether here, as it frequently happens, this compensation for a 
shortcoming is not overdone, and whether it does not cause the usual 
irritation present in such cases, we shall see later on. 

Here be it mentioned only that Bessie herself, in one of the 
questionnaires for self-description which I have submitted to her, 
underlines the item “Free from nervousness” ; thus claiming that she 
does not think herself nervous at all. We shall see later on that her 
handwriting contradicts this statement to some extent. 

Jessie has neither marked ambition on these lines, nor any self- 
doubts. She happens to be somewhat slower, but does not see why 
there should be anything wrong with her tempo. Steadily and 
evidently without any irritation she remains consistent and rather 
in agreement with herself. 

Spontaneity of self-expression shows in extensive writing move- 
ments. It is therefore not surprising to see that the natural unre- 
stricted self-expression of Jessie goes with a bigger handwriting, 
with those prolonged, thin hair-strokes at the end of the words 
which we have mentioned before, and with diacritic signs placed 
either too high or too far ahead of the spots where they should be 
placed in a “normal” calligraphy. 

All these features are due to some increased centro-motor im- 
pulse, and they all show a tendency to centrifugal movements. Nor- 
mally the same centro-motor impulse should also cause a rising of 
the lines.* This symptom of increased centrifugality of the writing 
movements is absent in Jessie’s case; but there is complete con- 
sistency between those other features which are present in her 
writing. 


vy Saudek, Psychology of Handwriting (London: G. Allen & Unwin, 1925), 
p. 159, 
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The case of Bessie is quite different. Her writing is smaller 
than Jessie’s,® because her self-discipline makes her check the ex- 
tensiveness of her movements. But we come across a number of 
features which are inconsistent with this endeavor for self-control. 
The diacritic signs show a marked uncertainty of aim, hurrying 
ahead ; the final thin hair-strokes testify to real centrifugal impulses; 
her t-bars grow to an almost grotesque size, instead of stopping 
shortly after crossing the t-stem; and the lines of her writing rise 
conspicuously. 

We see that with Jessie her natural enthusiasm and zeal find con- 
sistent expression in her handwriting; whereas with Bessie there is 
always some self-criticism and self-control present. Bessie is indeed 
right when stressing that Jessie is mentally still twenty-five. 

But that is not enough. The more we consider the details of the 
graphic movements of both twins, the more contradictions we see 
in the handwriting of Bessie, whereas Jessie again remains true to 
her own style. 

We have seen that Bessie controls the tendency to write a big 
hand, whereas Jessie allows full scope to her motor impulses in this 
direction. But in Bessie’s case the curbing of this motor impulse is 
limited to characters such as “a,” “‘e,” “i,” “m,” “n,” “u,”’ only. Look 
for instance at the word “longhand”’ (Fig. 2, line 3), or the word 
“year” in the following line, or the word “more” in the last line but 
one. In all these cases the reduced size of the small letter-forms 
contrasts conspicuously with the enlarged loops of “g’’ and “y,” or 
with the prolonged upper parts of “I and “d,” or again with the 
exaggerated final stroke of the “e” in “more.” 

It is as if the writer felt the strain of controlling the instinctive 
impulse to express herself in an unrestrained way, and gave in to 
the latter urge when writing those letter-forms which according to 
the school copy are large, and allow more scope for self-expression. 

There is nothing of the sort in Jessie’s writing. When measur- 
ing the height of the medium-sized letter-forms such as “h,” “1,” 
“o”’ “vy” ete., in her script, we find that they are as a rule slightly 
smaller than the same characters in Bessie’s writing, although as we 
have seen the size of the inconspicuous letter-forms is almost twice 
the size of the “‘m’s” and “‘n’s” in Bessie’s hand. 


® The size of a handwriting is not measured from the conspicuous big charac- 
ters, but only from the length of the downstroke in such inconspicuous characters 
as “i,” “u,” “m,” etc. See tbid., p. 63 
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The medium-sized characters in Jessie’s script do not contrast 
with the size of the inconspicuous ones. There is not that tension 
or contradiction between these two groups of letter-forms which we 
observe in Bessie’s writing. It looks as if she had spent her desire 
for self-expression in the “inconspicuous” letter-forms, so that there 
was neither cause nor need for any compensation. 

Here too we see the same marked difference between the twins— 
freedom, easiness, and natural spontaneity in the one case, and ten- 
sion and strain (because of the permanent inner contrast) in the 
other. 

I think it a remarkable coincidence that the result of the Downey 
Test has been put in such a way that almost the same words served 
for the description. It says: 

“Bessie reacted much more strenuously to contradiction and to 
opposition.” 

I think it also remarkable that Bessie’s self-description accurately 
expresses the same mental trait. She says: “I am not so patient as 
Jessie, and more quick-tempered.” 

This peculiarity of Bessie shows also in the inconsistent way in 
which she writes the capital “I’’ when it stands as the symbol for 
her ego.® 

Wherever two such “I’s” occur in one line, we may be sure that 
the first will be more conspicuous in its size than the second. In 
our facsimile we see this in the fourth and sixth lines. Psycholog- 
ically this idiosyncrasy in writing means that the writer suffers from 
some feeling of inferiority but tries to overcome it, succeeds in this 
endeavor at the beginning, but is unable to conceal it when in the 
course of his writing he concentrates on the subject matter he is 
writing about and forgets to mind his form of self-assertion. 

Here we have a good instance of how graphology may supple- 
ment or correct the findings of laboratory tests of emotional reac- 
tions. Professor Muller said “both twins are objective in the sense 
of not being self-conscious.” We can fully understand how this 
impression was created, since Bessie would always do her best not to 
show her slight self-uncertainty, in fact, would rather make it a 
point to appear perfectly natural, unrestrained, and self-confident. 

Summarizing our purely graphological remarks, we may say 


*Robert Saudek, “Betonung und Unterbetonung von Wortanfaengen und 
Wortenden als charakterologische und psychopathologische Merkmale der Schrift,” 
Zeitschrift fuer Angewandte Psychologie, Band 37 (1930), Heft 1 und 2. 
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that though a definite type of American school copy model served 
as the pattern for both writings, the deviations from this model 
developed in opposite directions. 

Jessie acquired the habit of a bigger scale of writing, remained 
careful in the distinct shaping of the characters, neither increased 
nor decreased the writing pressure which she learned to apply in 
school, kept her lines fairly straight, simplified the forms of her 
characters, and consistently and without effort kept up a natural 
style of her own. 

Bessie, on the other hand, was lacking in that inner harmony 
which allows a person to be somewhat consistent in those numerous 
features whose assemblage makes an individual writing. Her tem- 
perament drove her forward and her experiences in life reminded 
her that she has to curb her temperament. She wanted to appear in 
harmony with herself and social with others, but at the same time 
she was afraid of being misunderstood. Her moods worked in 
spells, over-enthusiastic at one time, and rather sceptical at another. 
She was bound to over-stress her self-expression when in elated 
moods, but to feel sometimes shocked at herself on second thoughts. 

The ambition and zeal common to both found some fulfilment 
and certainly more satisfaction in the case of Jessie, and remained 
without final aim and goal in the case of Bessie. The latter wants to 
do a good deal, but there is always something erratic in her enter- 
prises. She is the more gifted of the two and certainly the more 
versatile, but she has not yet settled down, and will hardly ever do so. 

Bessie thinks that the investigators have made the mistake of 
over-rating the emotional differences between herself and her sister. 
The graphological analysis rather suggests that the tests are much 
nearer the truth, and in fact almost completely correct, and that 
Bessie and not the investigators are mistaken in this respect. The 
great difference is caused by the fact that Jessie has after all reached 
the final goal in her life, whereas Bessie is still unmarried and really 
looking for some worth-while task. Jessie does not need such en- 
ergy. She has after all to deal only with the trifling tasks of daily 
life; whereas in Bessie there is still alive the romantic expectation 
of deeds or adventures or changes which would make her life worth 
living. She probably enjoys much less quiet happiness than her 
sister, but destiny compensates her for this by a greater tension and 
thrill, to which her responsive mind reacts only too readily. 
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While now graphology is in almost full agreement with these 
emotional tests, in fact supplementing them to a certain extent, and 
suggesting some explanation of those points on which its findings 
differ from those of the so-called objective tests, it cannot contribute 
to our knowledge of the intellectual standard of the two subjects. 

True also, to the student of graphology it is evident that both 
writings originate from really intelligent persons. He can hardly 
overlook the distinct spacing, both horizontal and vertical, in a nat- 
ural and at least not slow hand, or the numerous simplified forms of 
the characters, and the lack of flourishes and adornments, the occur- 
rence of which would have indicated a rather fussy and circumstan- 
tial mind. Nor would he underrate a few other features from 
which he would tell the writer’s intellectual standard. But his state- 
ments would amount to general remarks only and be lacking in dis- 
criminations and differentiations. 

- se 


A graphological examination of the present writings of H. J. 
Muller’s case of twins reared apart, i.e., of the handwriting ten years 
after the twins have been offered objective laboratory tests of in- 
tellectual achievement and emotional traits, has confirmed the cor- 
rectness of the first in its general outlines, and the correctness of the 
latter in practically all its details. In accuracy the graphological 
determination of the intellectual standard lags far behind the ratings 
of the objective tests, while it can analyze the emotional traits of 
personality with greater accuracy and a finer discrimination than 
laboratory tests can so far. This is the reason why the grapholog- 
ical analysis can supplement the findings of the two emotional tests. 

While it is quite probably true that the present pair of twins 
reared apart is strikingly similar in intellectual performances, it is 
certainly true that the twins greatly differ in their emotional 
reactions. 

H. H. Newman’ stressed that the findings and conclusions of 
H. J. Muller are in several respects quite out of accord with the find- 
ings in his own cases. At that time he had examined only three 
pairs of twins reared apart. Whether he still takes objection to 
Muller’s conclusions we do not know. 

We are going to deal with Newman’s cases in some of the next 
issues of this journal. But here already we may mention that sum- 

"Journal of Heredity, 1929. 
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marizing all cases examined so far of identical twins reared apart, 
viz. the case of Muller, six cases of Newman, and three cases of 
our Own, we cannot yet suggest any general rule of how to discrim- 
inate between genetic and environmental influences on intellectual 
and emotional traits. The present author feels however that the 
manifold and comprehensive psychological methods have revealed 
mental differences which were either unknown or imperceptible at a 
time when the research on the psychology of twins was started. It 
is probably not too optimistic to hope that the demarcation lines be- 
tween genetic and environmental influences will appear much more 
distinctly when the actual material on which we work increases. At 
present not more than thirteen cases of identical twins reared apart 
have been traced. 

After all, the so-called objective psychological tests and question- 
naires cannot be expected to reveal the inner core of the subject’s 
emotional life as well as graphology can in many respects, though 
we gladly acknowledge that these tests, so far as they go, are a most 
valuable check on graphological findings. 
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THE STUDY OF HEREDITY AS APPLIED TO 
PSYCHIC PROPERTIES 


O. v. VERSCHUER 


University Berlin, and Kaiser Wilhelm Institute 


The study of heredity as applied to man aims at the study of 
the causes of the physical and psychical development of man in so 
far as these causes reside in his hereditary disposition. Anatomy, 
physiology, pathology, and psychology deal with man as such, where- 
as the study of heredity deals with the individual differences in 
man, that is to say it asks to what extent the multiplicity of phenom- 
ena in men is due to hereditary dispositions. An investigation of 
this question implies a knowledge of the influence of environment 
upon man; and during the last decades a mass of experience has been 
gained in this field. 

The two chief methods employed for the study of heredity in 
man are the study of twins and tht of families. 

The first important statement which must be made is that hered- 
itary dispositions are of essential importance for the development of 
agiven property. The most reliable method for establishing whether 
a property is due predominantly to heredity or to environment is 
that of twins. A predominantly hereditary property is usually 
concordant in uniovular twins, and is frequently discordant in diovu- 
lartwins. In the case of properties which are mainly due to environ- 
ment, on the other hand, there is no essential difference with regard 
to the frequency of concordance and discordance in uniovular and 
diovular twins. 

Once it has been established that a property is due chiefly to 
heredity, we must next enquire after the type of gene which deter- 
mines the property. We must ask whether the type of gene consists 
ina hereditary disposition which is dominant or recessive, whether 
it consists in an autosome or a reproductive chromosome or whether 
we are dealing with multiple allely, polimery, or with some other 
complication of the simple hereditary process. These questions are 
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answered mainly by the family method. A maximum number of 
families is investigated and we ask whether the appearance of the 
property in the different members of the respective families follows 
one or other of the laws of heredity. 

Finally we must investigate, with reference to every hereditary 
disposition, the manner in which it manifests itself in the life of the 
organism. We ask at what age it receives expression, whether it 
is “latent’”’ before or after this period, whether it manifests itself 
in some other manner, and whether the manifestation depends on 
sex, on other hereditary dispositions (e.g. race or constitution), on 
the geographical locality, or on social or other environmental in- 
fluences. The real solution of the problem of the physiology of 
genetic evolution can be arrived at by the study of twins. The study 
of families, of evolution and of growth, together with the analysis 
of variability, according to race, nationality, geographical or climatic 
distribution, social groups, etc., then plays a subsidiary part. 

One of the most important preliminaries for the study of hered- 
ity is the exact conception of a property; this we next make the 
object of our investigation from the point of view of genetics. The 
observation of morphological properties is undoubtedly the simplest 
of all; these have a high degree of stability and they can be de- 
scribed, measured and photographed: in other words, they can be 
determined with perfect exactness. Thus we can decide with 
absolute accuracy whether a man possesses the characteristic of poly- 
dactility. Those who possess this characteristic inevitably also 
possess a definite hereditary disposition, viz., the polydactility gene. 
Conversely, however, it is not the case that every person possessing 
the hereditary disposition also possesses the characteristic, because 
there may be certain cases where the hereditary disposition is not 
manifested; the penetration in such cases is incomplete. To take 
another example, the pattern of the finger-tip lines can be defined 
with perfect exactness. The pattern does not change during life 
and is definitively fixed during the third month of gestation. The 
conditions thus are entirely favourable, but nevertheless a clear analy- 
sis of the inheritance of the finger tip lines would have remained 
impossible but for the embryological investigation of Bonnevie, who 
showed that it is not the patterns as such which are inherited, but 
certain properties of embryonic development like the thickness of the 
epidermis and local swellings of the epidermis. In fact, what we con- 
sider the finished property or type of pattern is actually the effect 
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of hereditary properties which lie embryologically at an earlier stage 
and cannot be determined because their place has been taken by a 
later set of properties. 

With regard to physiological properties, it may be said that they 
can sometimes be determined with relative facility, e.g. the classical 
instance of Landsteiner’s blood groups. If we possess the necessary 
serological technique, the blood groups can be determined with abso- 
lute certainty. The inheritance of blood groups is also perfectly 
simple. The property which we call blood group is determined by a 
simple pair of hereditary dispositions which does not vary in its 
manifestation ; in other words, a one hundred per cent penetration 
takes place. This example shows that genetic analysis is the same 
as applied to morphological and to physiological properties. 

In practice, however, genetic investigation is faced with various 
difficulties when dealing with the majority of physiological proper- 
ties and especially with their pathological variants. It is often im- 
possible completely to eliminate disturbing environmental influences 
as well as methodological errors. Further, the physiological prop- 
erties are subject to variations owing to sundry other changes within 
the body, e.g. age, injuries, endocrinic disturbances, etc. Thus it is 
extremely difficult to establish whether various morbid predisposi- 
tions of childhood are hereditary, since the specific changes of the 
body are the concomitants of a definite age. 

Finally, most of the physiological properties of the human 
organism are closely interdependent, and also dependent upon the 
state of the organs and the tissues. Consequently it is difficult to 
isolate and analyse genetically any single property. For example 
the degree of blood pressure depends upon the structure of the 
arterial walls, upon the function of the heart and the kidneys, on 
various nerves, on the secretion of various glands (adrenals), to 
say nothing of various external influences. In spite of this, the 
genetic study of blood pressure is feasible and can be undertaken 
in the following manner: 

(1) The extreme pathological variants are investigated from the 
point of view of heredity. In the case of hyperpiesia, the increase 
of blood pressure is generally high enough to be clearly distinguish- 
able from normal pressures. Thus we are faced with the clear alter- 
native of morbid or normal, and this distinction can easily be ana- 
lyzed from the genetic point of view. The fact that there is a hered- 
itary disposition to hyperpiesia inevitably implies the further fact 
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that there must be allelous hereditary dispositions for normal blood 
pressures by the side of pathological hereditary dispositions. 

(2) Normal variants are investigated genetically. (a) The 
study of twins shows us that here too there are differences due to 
heredity. In the case of diovular twins, the difference of blood 
pressure as between any two twins is, on an average, definitely greater 
than in the case of uniovular twins. (b) In order to study the 
nature of these diiferences, we must investigate the various elements 
determining the degree of blood pressure individually, e.g. the blood 
vessels, heart, kidneys, nervous system, endocrines, etc. We must 
ask whether the structure and function of these organs manifest nor- 
mal differences which (i) have some relation to the degree of blood 
pressure and (ii) are due to heredity. It will be the task of future 
investigation to furnish an answer to these questions. 

What has been said above deals with the principles of the prob- 
lem of the inheritance of psychic properties. I do not propose here 
to discuss the border line between the physical and the psychical; in 
any case it will not be seriously disputed that certain physical condi- 
tions of the organism can produce psychical phenomena and that the 
psychical development of man depends on certain assumptions with 
regard to the structure and functions of the organism, especially the 
central nervous system. The importance of heredity as applied to 
psychic properties is co-extensive with this dependence of the psy- 
chical upon the physical. 

The study of the inheritance of psychical properties follows the 
same lines as that of the heredity of morphological and physiologi- 
cal properties. The genetic methods are the same; again, in the first 
place we study twins and families. The greatest difficulty consists 
in obtaining an exact definition of psychical properties. The student 
of heredity here requires the assistance of psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists, who must lend him the support of their specialized meth- 
ods. It will depend upon the property to be investigated whether 
the subject of the investigation is submitted to questions, or to ex- 
periment, or to both methods. In other instances a man’s life and 
achievements, his relation to his environment and to other people, 
and his general mental and physical condition will allow us to draw 
an inference with regard to his psychical properties. 

In practice it is desirable to undertake the study of the inheri- 
tance of psychical properties in three distinct stages which together 
form a single method. 
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1. The inheritance of morbid psychical properties. It is com- 
paratively easy to draw a distinction between morbid and normal. 
The existence of a morbid hereditary disposition allows us to infer 
that there is also a corresponding healthy disposition. The method 
of twins and families can both be applied and their results comple- 
ment each other very successfully. For schizophrenia, maniacal- 
depressive insanity, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, and other psychoses, 
we possess ample genetic material (Lundborg, Ridin, Lange, Luxen- 
buerger, Smith, Sjogren, Curtius, etc.) which allows us to draw 
theoretical and practical conclusions. 

2. The inheritance of healthy psychical properties lying outside 
the average. Among intellectual gifts we may mention an eminent 
talent in general, and, in particular, a talent for music, painting, sculp- 
ture, poetry, philosophy, science, mathematics, and engineering. When 
dealing with the development of temperament and character, we must 
further note striking characters of a schizothyme, cyclothyme, epilep- 
toid and hysterical nature, definitely sthenic and neurasthenic per- 
sonalities, drug addicts, asocial and criminal persons, persons with 
an abnormal urge to wander, etc. Here no clear transition to the 
morbid psychical properties can be made. 

At the same time it is possible, when dealing with the psychical 
properties of this group, to draw a rough line of demarcation between 
the normal and the abnormal. The members of this group are all 
more or less distinctive, and generally are sufficiently self-assertive to 
avoid being moulded by external influences, even though their sur- 
roundings can act to hamper or to promote them. Thus a skilled 
and experienced psychologist or psychiatrist will find no insuperable 
difficulty in determining these properties, although the line of demar- 
cation between the abnormal and the normal may sometimes appear 
arbitrary. 

Here again the chief genetic methods are the method of twins 
and of family investigation. The latter has hitherto been employed 
chiefly in the study of the inheritance of striking psychical proper- 
ties. Thus there have been numerous studies of the families of 
talented men and of frequent occurrence of social inferiority in 
single families. Thus Hoffmann has produced certain analyses of 
families from the characterological point of view. Mjéen, and 
Haecker and Ziehen have thoroughly studied the question of the 
inheritance of musical talent. 

The method of twins has hitherto been employed less frequently. 
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Apart from single observations Lange is the only worker to have 
furnished a work on psychopathic and criminal twins. The results 
of these investigations show that a wide field remains open here for 
further studies. 

It must, of course, not be assumed that as a rule a simple pair 
of hereditary dispositions is the cause of the psychical properties of 
this group. Nevertheless the first question will always be whether 
the hereditary facts permit us to assume that the process of heredity 
has been a simple one, any irregularities being explained as due to 
variations in manifestation. 

3. Inheritance of healthy psychical properties lying within the 
average. Here the investigation has to deal in practice with all 
normal variations of talent and character. Since differences of age 
and sex are of great importance, the family method cannot be applied 
to any great extent. Conversely the method of twins is largely 
employed because this allows the influence of heredity to be deter- 
mined independently of such influences as age, sex, race, and consti- 
tution, which latter influences affect the manifestation. The method 
of twins also allows us to exclude the effect of environmental in- 
fluences. 

The study of twins has hitherto been chiefly applied to the 
development of intelligence (Bouteruek, Frischeisen-K6hler, Hirsch, 
Kohn, Lassen, Lauterbach, Merriman, Thorndike, v. Verschuer, 
Wingfield). The work of these mem proves that the quantitative de- 
gree of intelligence and its various components is subject to heredity. 
Psychological and characterological studies of twins have been under- 
taken less frequently (Lang, Lowenstein, Lottig, Muller, Newman, 
Saudek, Schulte, Stern); there is room for more work in this 
sphere; and this applies to the number of twins as well as to the 
nature of their psychical properties. In all these studies the attempt 
should be made to discover certain definite characteristics, however 
small (M. Bleuler in No. 2 of the present periodical), after which 
the inheritance of these characteristics should be studied by the 
family method. A first consistent attempt to apply this method toa 
psychical property was made by Frischeisen-Kohler (vide last num- 
ber of the present periodical). 

It will generally be found that normal differences in talent and 
character are polymeric to a high degree; it may be expected with 
confidence that further studies will succeed in determining certain 
partial properties which are inherited in a simple manner. 
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The present paper has roughly outlined a program for the 
study of heredity in the psychical sphere; attention has been drawn 
to the possibilities and the methodological difficulties, all irrele- 
vancies being omitted. Results hitherto reached definitely show that 
dispositions to normal as well as to morbid psychical properties of 
various kinds are hereditary. At the same time this study is still in 
its infancy. A correct application of the method of the study of 
human heredity may confidently be expected to lead us to further 
important discoveries in this interesting and important sphere. 
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ON PATHOLOGICAL LYING 


D. WIERSMA 
University Leiden (Holland) 


Among the patients of the Dutch state asylum for mental defec- 
tive criminals, not only intellectual defectives are to be found, but also 
patients with all kinds of mental aberrations which, though not suff- 
cient to justify treatment in an asylum for lunatics, have played an 
important part in their unsocial behavior. And so the entrance 
of swindlers, whom the psychiatrist charged with the examination 
during the penal proceedings has designed as suffering from pseu- 
dologia phantastica or mythomania, as is the term in French and 
English literature, is by no means a rare event. Since Delbriick’s 
first publication on the subject, however, all authors agree in stating 
that patients presenting the well developed-syndrome of mythomania 
are not at all frequent. It is therefore necessary to carefully super- 
vise every case designed as mythomania and to enter into the ques- 
tion whether there are to be found some reliable characteristics for 
making the diagnosis of this syndrome. Of course every swindler 
tells many tales, but one may not conclude from excessive lying alone 
the existence of such a characteristic syndrome as pseudologia phan- 
tastica. I intend to present briefly the histories of three rather inter- 
esting patients I had under treatment, one of whom may be regarded 
as a typical representative of mythomania, whereas in each of the 
others an essential characteristic of this syndrome is missing. Later 
on I shall discuss the problem, how the syndrome may be explained 
from a psychological point of view. For that purpose I shall try to 
answer the question, whether the primary anomaly must be sought 
for in intellectual defects or in special peculiarities of the patient's 
temperament or character. 

The first of the patients I referred to was a young sailor, nine- 
teen years of age when I first saw him in 1929. He came into the 
asylum for psychiatric investigation after having stolen a gold tie- 
pin and embezzled some money. His rather queer mood and the 
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very extravagant stories he told the judge aroused the latter’s sus- 
picion that he might present some morbid mental symptoms. And 
indeed, when I asked him to tell the story of his life, he produced 
a rather amazing story. He told me that he probably was not the 
child of the people who educated him and who were poor laborers, 
and even that he was not a Dutchman but a Spaniard. For he had 
brown eyes and dark hair, whereas the eyes of his parents were 
blue—as he presumed— ; he felt an inclination to the Roman Catholic 
religion, whereas his family was irreligious; he liked music and 
drawing, his parents and his brothers and sisters not at all; and he 
spoke the Dutch language from his earliest youth with a foreign 
accent. The only accent that could be noticed in his speech was that 
of his native dialect. His main argument consisted in the spontane- 
ous aversion he felt for Holland and in a mysterious feeling of at- 
tachment to Spain. Therefore he must be a Spaniard. When at 
school, he had become friends with a Spanish marquis, whose 
parents for some unknown reason had settled down in Holland, 
and who attended the same school as our patient, where he was known 
with an ordinary Dutch name. No one knew who he really was 
and it was only the result of an intimate friendship between himself 
and the marquis that our patient learned of his high birth and his 
real names and titles. These were Ducque Don Marqueso Hidalgo 
de Mediana di Castelliere di Conta Ramonté and the aristocratic 
gentleman had no less than twelve Christian names. In 1924, when 
he was fourteen years old, he ran away from home and travelled by 
ship to Spain, where he met his friend and lived with him in a castle 
in Andalusia. He gave me an enthusiastic description of the splen- 
dor of that land, of the magnificent castles he saw there, and of the 
many counts and marquises he made the acquaintance of. Thus he 
was introduced to the Duke de Casa Morena, with whom he soon 
became friends and who still maintained a regular correspondence 
with him. During his stay in the asylum, our patient wrote several 
letters to his Spanish friends, whom he had proclaimed sea officers, 
and addressed these to several foreign ports. On purpose I let him 
have his will in sending those letters away, expecting that some of 
them at least would return undelivered. This did happen, but un- 
fortunately only after the patient had left, so that I could not study 
his reaction upon being unmasked. 

The Spanish gentlemen were not the only friends of high birth, 
of which the patient boasted. He had also some aristocratic German 
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friends, one of whom was a Heinz von Miller, the son of the captain 
of the German cruiser Emden, who had made such adventurous and 
famous cruises during the great war. He too had settled down in 
Holland and sent his son to the same school—an ordinary public 
school—as that attended by our patient. After his father’s death 
Heinz von Miller had gone to Altona, but before he left, he told 
our patient the adventures of the Emden, and asked him to write a 
book on this subject. When in the asylum, the patient fulfilled this 
commission; at least he undertook the writing of a novel in which 
the great exploits of the Emden and her crew should be celebrated, 
but he showed too little perseverance to achieve more than the first 
few chapters. 

It was not an easy thing to control all these romantic tales, though 
they looked improbable enough. But I succeeded in collecting some 
objective data on our patient’s life and from these it appeared that 
he had never known any one who answered to the description of his 
Spanish friends, not even a man of the ordinary Dutch name that 
the Marquis de Mediana supposedly adopted during his stay in our 
country. Heinz von Miiller appeared to be a Dutch laborer, whose 
name had been altered by our patient. 

At first sight all these phantastic ideas might be taken for par- 
anoic delusions, as the patient related them in a tone of innermost 
conviction and demonstrated his indignation when one showed some 
disbelief in his stories. But soon it appeared that they were rather 
more a game of his fancy than delusionary convictions; for he kept 
up his attitude very badly, not seldom forgetting the next day what 
he had told the day before and entangling himself in various con- 
tradictions which he only tried to conceal by producing more and 
more phantastic and impossible digressions. The latter did not at 
all resemble the systematization of paranoic delusions, as their logical 
connection was very poor. And when I saw the same patient in 
1930 again, he admitted with a cunning smile, that not every detail in 
the beautiful tales he had proposed with so much ardor the year 
before had been quite true. He no longer showed a real interest in 
his romantic friends, but produced quite a new combination of 
phantastic tales about his adventures aboard a steamer on daily set- 
vice between Holland and England, and about quarrels between him- 
self and his guardian. The new stories were not quite so romantic 
as the old ones, but they were as little founded in truth. 

From his history we learn that from his youth our patient showed 
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a great instability. He had been not only a sailor, but successively a 
warehouse laborer, commercial traveller, hatmaker, barber’s appren- 
tice, and many other things. Most of them were of very short dura- 
tion; generally he left his job because he did not like it after a few 
days or took to quarreling with his patrons. Once he left a ship 
because of a disagreement with the rest of the crew and although 
he had an opportunity to get a job in another boat, he preferred to 
remain in his native town as a warehouse laborer: for the moment he 
disliked sailing. During his stay in the asylum he got angry on the 
most futile occasions, but after a few moments he was in a good 
humor again. After a depression he was very rapidly consoled. Thus 
we can state that former experiences and emotions exercised very 
little influence upon his present behavior and humor and we can 
say that he showed a preponderating primary function, which indeed 
consists in the ascendency of the present moment over the past.— 
His emotionality surpassed the average. We can conclude this from 
his irritability, from the vehemence which characterized his discourse, 
and from the great changes in his humor, sometimes extravagantly 
merry, after a few moments deeply distressed, or for hardly con- 
ceivable reason very angry.—Most of his former employers and his 
family described him as lazy, and although he was at times very 
busy with an occupation that occasionally aroused his interest, he 
never stayed long on the same thing and when the charm of novelty 
was over he soon relapsed into idleness. If not stimulated by strong 
emotions, he preferred doing nothing. A beautiful example of this 
was found at the experimental psychological investigation. At first 
the patient took great interest in the various problems which the tests 
gave him to solve, but soon they began to annoy him, and then he 
showed a marked inclination to give up thinking them out, although 
most of the tests were by no means beyond his ability. His activity, 
therefore, was far beneath the average. 

Having stated this, we can easily make the diagnosis of the 
patient’s temperament. The preponderating primary function, the 
high emotionality, and the lack of activity, we found, are the primary 
qualities of the so-called nervous temperament which has been elab- 
orately described by Heymans. It may scarcely be necessary to call 
tomind that the nervous temperament has nothing morbid in itselfi— 
indeed about one-tenth of all normal men belong to this group— 
but that only an enormous enlargement of all three basal qualities can 
be regarded as pathological. Such an enlargement leads to hysterical 
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symptoms and so we have to see in hysteria only the pathological 
exaggeration of the nervous temperament. Now our patient did 
not show any pathological enlargement of his temperamental prop- 
erties nor any hysterical symptoms. For the explanation of his 
symptoms of mythomania it is important to bear in mind that his 
temperament was the nervous one, but that on the other hand he did 
not at all suffer from hysteria. 

The examination of his intellect did not yield any abnormal 
symptoms. Neither in his memory nor in the associations nor in the 
judgment could any defect be demonstrated by means of an experi- 
mental investigation. I can not relate here the results of all the 
tests that were used in this examination, but I want to make an 
exception for the examination of the imagination, because this func- 
tion is of so much importance in relation to mythomania. The most 
reliable test for examining the imagination has been introduced by 
E. D. Wiersma and it was more elaborately applied and described by 
some of his pupils. Of late I was able to demonstrate that it is 
indeed almost a pure imagination test, whereas other experiments, 
invented for the same purpose, depend in their result nearly as much 
on the development of the other intellectual functions—judgment 
mainly—as on the imagination. It consists of some series of six 
photographs in each of which the same object is represented in 
various degrees of distinctness by focussing the camera with which 
they were photographed more or less sharply. The haziest pictures 
are shown first to the test-persons ; each following picture is a little 
clearer than the preceding one. Note is taken of the number of pic- 
tures which he can properly recognize. Various authors found that 
in normal test-persons a recognition of half the pictures can be 
counted on. With a defective imagination the amount of well 
recognized photographs is smaller, whereas more than usually 
developed imagination causes the recognition of far more pictures. 
Now six series of six pictures each were shown to our patient and he 
recognized eighteen, that is just half of them properly. From this 
result in connection with that of some other less important tests, 
we may conclude that he neither showed any defect of his imagina- 
tion nor an extraordinary talent in that direction. 

In the patients character—i.e., the whole of his inclinations— 
some traits are of importance. I want to draw attention to his vanity, 
his desire to dress like a dandy, and to his conceit, his habit of boast- 
ing of his own knowledge and prestations. Then he was very fond 
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of money, but also liberal and rather compassionate. The most 
suiking of his character peculiarities, however, was his inclination 
to tell the most improbable stories. He told them without any 
distinct purpose and never did he receive personal gain from them; 
he was not a swindler. Though I was able to show that the patient 
himself did not quite believe in his fairy tales, it was still clear that 
he did not always lie knowingly: he simply did not distinguish be- 
tween the true and the false, because he was too absorbed in the 
splendid contents of his day dreams to pay any attention to the far 
less important question of whether all he dreamt and told of really 
had happened or even could have occurred in that way. 

The second patient I want to report on presents quite another 
picture. I shall give merely a short résumé of his story, because it 
is not at all an extraordinary one and does not present many features 
of theoretical interest. In 1929 I received into the asylum a man 
of twenty-nine years, who had committed several swindles and lar- 
cenies. He had been examined several times by various psychiatrists 
and all of them had made the diagnosis of pseudologia phantastica. 
It is true that he had some peculiarities in common with the former 
patient: he told many rather detailed stories to his victims, he was 
vain and conceited, showed all the qualities of the nervous tempera- 
ment, did not present any intellectual defect, nor show special 
talent in one or another direction. But all his false stories served to 
procure him some pecuniary profit: when he told a taxi keeper he 
was a surgeon and was ina hurry to reach a patient on whom a dan- 
gerous and urgent operation had to be performed, he intended only 
to hire an autocar—which he promised to pay later on—and to bor- 
tow a more or less considerable amount of money from the driver. 
And in saying that he was a baron and had highborn relatives and 
friends, he pursued a similar purpose. Thus he told his stories only 
to his victims and when he came into the asylum, he did not even 
try to keep up the position of an innocent and well-to-do man who 
had by misfortune fallen into the hands of the judges, an attitude 
often seen in the patients of mythomania. He gave on the contrary 
arather objective report of his former life, rather proud of his suc- 
cess in swindling and wondering at the credulity of the public that 
had believed him again and again and was very easy to cheat. And 
even when he was swindling he sometimes enjoyed the way in which 
he could make his victims believe in his high birth or superior quali- 
ties, he himself being well aware of the fact that all his inventions 
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were false. At present he has been in the asylum over three years 
and during this period he has lied very often: several times he tried 
to procure some profit at the cost of the other patients or to slander 
. some enemy ‘among his companions. He showed a great ability in 
simulating or aggravating bodily troubles, when he needed them 
to effect an improvement in his conditions. Indeed by a careful ex- 
amination some signs of pulmonary tuberculosis were found, symp- 
toms, however, not in the least alarming. But our patient tried 
throughout several months to secure exceptional treatment by simu- 
lating an artificial cough, by refusing most of his food, and by com- 
plaining of a deadly fatigue. It was only when he was aware of his 
total failure in accomplishing his purpose that he resolved to give 
up his attitude and got to work again. Some hysterical symptoms 
are still to be found. 

Thus the differences between the symptoms both patients pre- 
sented are marked enough to prevent us from making the same diag- 
nosis in both cases. Because of his defective distinction between 
the true and the false and because he produced his phantastic stories 
quite independently of all possibility of profit, the first patient can be 
regarded as a rather typical representative of mythomania. The other 
man, on the contrary, is always aware that his tales are lies and he 
never relates them merely for the pleasure of fabulating, but always 
as a means to a definite profit. The most striking peculiarities of 
his character are to be found in the enormous development of egoism 
and in the lack of reliability without a marked inclination to yield to 
day-dreaming. These qualities are hardly to be regarded as patho- 
logical ; they characterize the man as a criminal, whereas the morbid 
alteration of his personality lies in the hysteria which by its typical 
narrowing of the conscience enlightens the proceeding of criminal 
actions. 

An intermediate position between both patients mentioned is 
occupied by the third one on whom I want to report. He was a sailor 
of twenty-seven years when I saw him first in 1930. He had been 
arrested after having stolen a stair-carpet from his mother’s neigh- 
bor and was brought into the asylum for a psychopathological inves- 
tigation. He had committed the action in a state of drunkenness 
and given the carpet to a prostitute as payment for her services. 
From his youth he had caused all kinds of difficulties to his parents 
and teachers and he was not like other boys. In his early boyhood 
he began to steal and commit small cheats and only the fact that his 
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victims were mostly members of the family or good friends, who 
did not lodge any complaint, resulted in his never having been prose- 
cuted or punished before the spring of 1930. It was only a few 
weeks after having served his punishment that he committed the act 
in question. Up to the present time he showed a marked inclination 
to tell all kinds of untrue stories and though his relatives gradually 
had become acquainted with his habits, they still believed him at 
various occasions because of his ability to assume an innocent and 
convincing air. Now it must be admitted that his stories were 
usually of a rather harmless nature: he seldom made use of them 
for swindling some one out of his money. Mostly the patient him- 
self played an important part in his tales and when he produced them 
before strangers, he often tried to pass as a rich and powerful man. 
Sometimes he assumed the air of a tax-controller and inspected the 
house of total strangers without doing any further harm. One day 
he promised a job to an unemployed man, saying that he was an 
agent of a well known firm. He did not stipulate any profit for 
himself but of course he caused the man a keen disappointment. And 
quite in the same manner he wantonly got himself and his family into 
a troublesome situation. He ordered a considerable amount of pas- 
try and sweets, saying in the shop that his parents had had some un- 
expected gain and would pay, but when the sweets had been carried 
to his house, neither he nor his mother had enough money and the 
merchandise had to be returned to the furious shopkeeper. So we 
see that his tales were mostly without a definite purpose and that 
they very often changed their subject. It is more difficult, but at the 
same time more important, to make out whether the patient himself 
believed the things he told, at least whether he had, when telling 
them, no distinct conscience of their falseness. His good intelligence, 
however, was of great help in solving this question; he was able to 
give the following ample report on the subject: When telling his 
stories he was quite well aware that he was lying, but he could not 
resist the temptation to assume an interesting air. And often he cor- 
rected his own lies immediately or shortly afterwards, admitting that 
all he had told was pure fiction, though he by no means always 
came to such an admission. With regard to another almost irresistible 
inclination he showed a similar attitude. From his early youth he 
had perceived now and then an intense desire to take away some 
object that belonged to another. As a rule he took them from his 
own relatives, but—especially in later years—he did the same thing 
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sometimes when he was among strangers. It was rarely money that 
he took, but when he saw some object the idea, “that is mine,” struck 
him at once and at the same moment he put it in his pocket. But he 
always knew quite well that the thing he took was not really his and 
so he was conscious that he was stealing. Usually the objects he 
stole were things that he did not need at all, sometimes he could not 
even make any use of them. His further behavior is rather queer: 
some few times he sold the thing he had taken, but far more often he 
gave it away or did not use it at all. He nearly always knew quite 
well where the thing was hidden and often disclosed the fact to his 
relatives. Thus the stolen object would very often be brought back. 
Though not often, he sometimes felt that what he had done was not 
right after all, when the thing he had taken away was still in his 
possession, and then he gave it back as impulsively as he had stolen it 
before. The stealing was by no means the result of an obsession: 
he never felt any anxiety before or during the action and there was 
no hesitation as is always seen in actions caused by obsessions. 

We may hold as certain that the patient’s reliability of statement 
as well as of business was not very great, but on the other hand we 
may conclude, that lying and stealing procured him by themselves a 
satisfaction of the same kind as the telling-of phantastic stories did 
our first patient. The enormous difference between both consists in 
the fact, that the first patient did not account for the irreality of his 
fictions, whereas the patient I am reporting now was quite well 
aware of the falseness of his stories. 

I shall not give an ample discussion of the further results of the 
examination. Our patient appeared to tend to alcoholism. His 
temperament was the nervous one, he even presented so marked an 
emotionality and primary function, that we are justified in speaking 
of pathological exaggeration of this temperament. By means of a 
tachistoscopical experiment a narrowing of the conscience could be 
stated, though it was only slight and his history presented some 
hysterical symptoms. Intellectual defects could not be demonstrated, 
though his intelligence did not surpass the average. Only the imag- 
ination, tested by means of the hazy photographs and some other 
experiments, proved to be somewhat more than usually well de- 
veloped. 

By comparing these three case histories we learn that they deviate 
more and more from the normal in this way, that the first patient 
presents the most distinct pathological symptoms, whereas in the 
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second one the deviations are rather difficult to detect. The latter is 
to be regarded as a real criminal, an apt swindler, who makes his 
living out of his ability to deceive credulous people. We may admit 
that his pathologically exaggerated nervous temperament, i.e., his 
hysteria, is of some importance for his criminal career. For the 
narrowing of the conscience results in the fact that in a given situa- 
tion one sole motive will very lightly occupy his whole mind and 
may by that means immediately lead to an action, even an immoral 
and unsocial one, without any counteracting motive coming into 
operation. But the stories of high birth and great abilities cer- 
tainly are pure lies because he knows at every moment quite well 
that they are not true and he makes use of them only to obtain 
some pecuniary profit. I think we are not justified in calling him a 
pathological liar. 

A more pronounced pathological character must be ascribed to 
the falsifying of our third patient. The definite purpose of obtain- 
ing personal profit is nearly always missing here: on the contrary he 
often tells the most extravagant things about his own life without 
making any attempt to make other people give him money. He 
takes a true delight in inventing and uttering his fictions and so we 
might be inclined to think that this pleasure comprises the only motive 
for telling them ; thus we may ascribe them to vital inclinations more 
than to a lack of reliability, or to a preponderating egotism. Never- 
theless there may be found some motives of another kind. Indeed 
the patient himself related to me that he very often told his lies in 
order that he might seem an interesting and important person in 
the eyes of his audience. So it is clear that egoistical properties 
such as vanity and ambition play some part in the origin of his fic- 
tions. On the other hand we see from his own report on the sub- 
ject that the patient himself distinguished quite well between the 
false and the true and that he, when telling his interesting stories or 
at least shortly afterwards, recognized them as fictions. By this he 
was able to correct them later on as he did indeed on many occasions. 
Thus we may conclude that besides an inclination to play with 
fictions and a certain degree of vanity and ambition, there was a dis- 
tinct lack of reliability in his character which must be made respon- 
sible for his behavior. It is the same property that led to the steal- 
ing of diverse objects, although a pathological impulsiveness and a 
satisfaction in the act of stealing itself are not to be lost of sight. 
The lying deserves to be called pathological, but one essential feature 
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of mythomania or pseudologia phantastica is still missing in this 
case. Hence it is impossible to make that diagnosis. 

The completely developed syndrome of mythomania, however, is 
. seen in our first patient. It may be recalled that we could demon- 
strate that this young man never made use of his stories for his own 
personal profit and moreover he did not make a proper distinction 
between fiction and reality. Now it may be true that many patients 
of this kind procure for themselves considerable amounts of money 
by means of wonderful stories they tell—indeed most of the patients, 
whose histories may be collected from literature, have come to ob- 
servation as a result of a swindling affair—but then we invariably 
see that their falsifications are far more elaborate than is necessary 
for attaining the swindling purpose and that they are lying as much 
in situations where there is no possibility of obtaining any pecuniary 
profit (e.g., to the examining psychiatrist). And the defective dis- 
tinction between fiction and reality is always present. As may be 
seen very clearly in our patient, it is not the result of an intellectual 
defect. Judgment in most cases is not pathologically disturbed. The 
experimental investigation, applied in our case, yielded quite satis- 
fying results. Delusions did not enter; when the patient’s attention 
was energetically drawn to the subject, he could be brought to at 
least a partial recognition of the falseness of his utterings. But 
when left to himself he did not exert his attention in that direction: 
he was totally absorbed by the contents of his fiction and by the in- 
teresting and beautiful part he himself played in it, without heeding 
whether there was or failed to be any agreement between the real 
facts and his tales. It is this characteristic that justifies us in making 
the diagnosis of pseudologia phantastica. 

So we see that there may be found a gradual transition from 
normal lying to the well developed syndrome of pseudologia phan- 
tastica. Whereas the normal liar always acts upon a definite 
motive—the obtaining of personal profit being often his purpose— 
in pathological lying we find more and more that the delight taken 
in the producing of fictive tales in itself is enough to arouse it. 
The more importance this delight has in the genesis of the story- 
telling, the more distinctly pathological the case is, but only when a 
defective distinction between fiction and reality can be demon- 


strated can we have the right to speak of pseudologia phantastica. © 


Nevertheless all three cases are mutually related. It is not mere 
accident that all three patients belong to the same temperament: they 
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are allnervous. Now there is a marked correlation between untruth- 
fulness and the nervous temperament as is clearly shown by the 
results of the statistical investigation, Heymans and E. D. Wiersma 
made by means of an enquéte. They had reports of about 2523 per- 
sons, eighty of whom or 3.2 per cent had been designed as untruthful. 
Among 176 persons belonging to the nervous group, however, no 
less than twenty or 11.4 per cent liars were found. I have collected the 
original reports of the eighty liars, who were diagnosed in this in- 
vestigation and I compared the frequency in which the various tem- 
peraments were found among them with that found in the whole 
material. The result has been put down in Table I. 


TABLE I 

Name of %o %o 

Fundamental properties temperament Liars General 
Emotional, active, primary function choleric 14.5 10.2 
ea. asap , secundary function passionate 6.2 23.7 
Emotional, inactive, primary function nervous 23.7 6.9 
Dees oni 400 va , secundary function sentimental 8.7 4.5 
Not- emotional, active, primary function sanguinic 6.2 3.8 
th cdaa unten mee ad , secundary function phlegmatic 5.0 17.4 
ee > inactive, primary function amorph 7.5 3.9 
a » seeeeee, Secundary function apathic 6.2 3.7 


The nervous temperament is by far the most frequent group 
among the liars and it is found more than three times as often among 
them as in the whole statistical material. So it is clear that untruth- 
fulness is promoted by the nervous temperament. Quite the same 
thing is the case with respect to the pseudologia phantastica. I have 
collected from literature thirty descriptions of patients presenting 
this syndrome, with histories more or less elaborately communicated. 
I noted several properties of these pathological liars in the same 
way as in the above mentioned enquéte investigation and calcu- 
lated their frequency. Thus I was able to compare the frequency 
of these properties in three groups of personalities: the patients with 
pseudologia phantastica, the nervous of the enquéte, and the general 
results of the latter. As to the fundamental properties of the tem- 
perament we obtain the result of Table IT. 
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TABLE II 
Pseudol. 
Properties Phant. % Nervous % General % 

Perpetually industrious .............. 3.3 7.5 76.1 
- Only at times industrious............. 33.3 71.3 15.9 
Dt iN, acchentibch een duebsoeee 53.3 18.4 5.4 
TT neti pee dinMa dee aannnidenel 93.3 100.0 52.6 
DE, So vesetevseesscccewese 3.3 0.0 33.2 
iT <0 cpsghebenebbbesbebeienee 80.0 75.9 42.4 
REET Ear el ae ee ae a 3.3 12.1 38.0 
sc ekn bee es 76.7 718 34.2 
Re ae ree ee 0.0 15.5 41.1 
Repeatedly changed profession...... . 70.0 18.4 5.8 
Only once changed profession........ 3.3 10.3 8.2 


The data of the histories did not always permit me to make a 
reliable conclusion as to some other properties which are of high 
importance in defining the patients’ temperament, such as aversion 
of business in their own time, the inclination to postpone unpleasant 
business, the influence of former emotions as sorrow or anger, so 
that these properties could not be utilized for statistical operation. 
This circumstance certainly is to be regretted, but still the figures 
given in Table II show clearly that various properties indicating 
small activity, high emotionality, and preponderating primary fune- 
tion are to be found much more often in patients with pseudologia 
phantastica than in ordinary people. Thus we may conclude that 
the nervous temperament is very frequent among them. We see 
from the table that all the properties mentioned occur in patients 
with pseudologia phantastica in even greater frequency than in the 
nervous of the enquéte. The conclusion that our patients possess 
the characteristics of the nervous temperament in particularly great 
intensity lies at hand. 

We might feel inclined to the opinion that an exaggeration of 
the nervous temperament not only promotes the occurrence of pset- 
dological features, but that the whole syndrome is indeed a mere 
consequence of an exaggerated nervous temperament. From various 
examinations made by E. D. Wiersma and by myself we know that 
hysteria is to be regarded as such an exaggeration of the nervous 
temperament and indeed several authors, as Kahn, Dupré, and others, 
think that pseudologia phantastica is only a form of hysteria. But 
I do not think this opinion is right. For in the first place proper 
hysterical symptoms are very often missing in patients presenting 
the pseudological syndrome. Indeed I did not find them in the 
patient mentioned here, nor in another one I had under treatment 
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and whose history will be published elsewhere. Other authors em- 
phasize likewise the absence of hysterical symptoms in patients with 
pseudologia phantastica (Johann Redlich, Wendt). Moreover, in 
view of peculiarities in the character of our patients, peculiarities of 
much greater frequency than even those of the nervous group of the 
enquéte, it seems impossible to ascribe the difference only to an 
exaggeration of this temperament. It is necessary to seek for 
another explanation. I will merely call attention to two properties, 
the percentage of which may be found in Table III. 


TABLE III 
Pseudol. 
Properties Phant. % Nervous % General % 
en © ee ee ae 70.0 54.0 20.4 
Usually speaking about themselves.... 83.3 29.9 11.4 


The extreme vanity of our patients and their marked inclination 
to speak not about business or about other people, but only about 
themselves leads to the opinion that their attention will be attracted 
exclusively by the contents of their ewn fictions, the more because 
almost without any exception the patients themselves play such an 
important and noble part in the stories they produce. They do not 
interest themselves in the relation of their fictions to reality and this 
peculiar direction of their interest may be explained by their character 
as shown in the above mentioned figures, while it may in itself give 
an explanation of the defective distinction between the false and the 
true, which we had to acknowledge as a characteristic feature of 
pseudologia phantastica. A similar partial interest, only in the 
contents, but not in the correctness of the stories they tell is seen in 
young children. Stern, Haymann, and other investigators, who have 
examined testimony of children in the age of six-eight years, draw 
attention to this fact. Thus we may regard the pseudologia phan- 
lastica as a partial infantilism of the character. I need hardly say 
that further investigations will have to elucidate this conception 
more elaborately. 











JOY IN LABOR* 


OTTO LIPMANN 
Berlin 


I distinguish the following modes of behavior, with their co- 
ordinated kinds of motivation and characteristic qualities : 











Mode of Behavior Nature oi Motivation Characteristic 
Inactivity Laziness or Indolence 
Play Delight in achievement for In extreme: foosenelll 


its own sake 





Delight in the realization 
of an end imposed by 


Diligence 














Heteronomous work others 
Delight in the circum- a 
estes of the work done Ambition 
Delight in the realization wi 
Autonomous work ght - Striving for 
of a self-imposed end success J 








The dictum: “There is sufficient proof that there is in us from 
the outset an urge toward activity, and even an urge to labor: that 
is, to renounce the moment and the satisfaction of the desires of the 
moment, to expend psychic energy, for the sake of a determined end” 
(Eliasberg, p. 49) is to be accepted immediately only in so far as it 
refers to autonomous and self-ordered work. 

But from the standpoint of “joy in work,” heteronomous work 
offers certain problems. Let us here confront the two extreme 
antitheses : 

1. Our own point of view: Where obligatory and heteronomous 
work is concerned, there is no primary joy in work as a fundamental 


* The incentive to write this article was provided by the work of Wladimir 
Eliasberg, “Faulheit, Fleiss und Erfolgsstreben (Psychopathologische Bemer- 
kungen)”, Zeitschrift fiir Padagogische Psychologie, 34 (2), 29-57, 1933, and 
the desire to compare his arguments with my own earlier ideas in this connection 
(Lehrbuch der Arbeitswissenschaft, Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1932, pp. 376 et seq, 
and Leistungsfihigkeit und Selbstbeanspruchung, Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1932, 
pp. 14 et seq.) I have, however, made only general references to my own works, 
not giving chapter and verse, even when I quote them word for word. 
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experience: obligatory and heteronomous work can be made—ap- 
parently—pleasurable, or at least tolerable, only in so far as the 
professional circumstances of the work admit of pleasure. 

2. The conception which finds its extreme expression in Soviet 
Russia (cf. Eliasberg, p. 51): The worker in capitalist countries is 
unhappy in his work and his profession only because the vocational 
conditions of work obtaining in a capitalist system poison the 
worker’s primary joy in his work; with a modification of this sys- 
tem in the direction of socialism the primary joy in work will 
reappear. 

Our own thesis calls for a certain revision, or rather an addition: 
namely, if we do not regard the words “heteronomous” and “obliga- 
tory” as equivalent, but call that work heteronomous whose object 
is imposed by another, and that work obligatory whose performance 
is enforced by another, we must observe that a heteronomous task 
is not made more unpleasant because its execution is prescribed. 
As Diker has found, the worker’s demands upon himself may be 
facilitated by the compulsory execution of a piece of work; and 
this form of execution may for that reason be more successful than 
a voluntary performance, because the requisite acts of will are 
diminished by compulsory regulation. But as Eliasberg himself 
has remarked (p. 50), this law cannot by any means be applied, as 
Ach applies it, to the relation between heteronomous and autono- 
mous work. 

By “indolence” (Trdgheit) we mean an intra-individually dimin- 
ished state of the worker’s demands upon himself (Selbst-Bean- 


} spruchung), compared with the normal condition of the individual 


in question, and as “laziness” (Faulheit) an inter-individual state 
of these demands. Laziness is the antithesis of ambition. The 
concept of ambition comprises that of diligence, by which we mean 
the degree of self-demands directed to heteronomous ends, and also 
that of the striving for success, by which we mean the high degree 
of self-demands directed towards autonomous ends (Eliasberg, 
p. 53). 

Indolence or laziness has two forms: a relatively pleasureable 
and peaceful form, in which the demands upon the self are quiescent 
—for example, as a result of fatigue—and a painful and unquiet 
form, in which the self-demands are stopped only because the indi- 
vidual is deprived of adequate opportunities of doing anything. 

The endogenous form of indolence occurs in an extreme degree 
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in certain forms of mental deficiency, and also—in the form of 
“resentment”—in previously diligent neurotics, who, “seizing the 
opportunity offered by some external event” (for example, an acci- 
_ dent), discover that “they have overtaxed their strength, so that it 
has a catastrophic effect on their working life.” For example, if 
the climacteric coincides with the impossibility of persevering in the 
way of life hitherto followed, and the necessity, in spite of advanced 
age, of striking out into a new way of life, of shaping a new exis- 
tence, there may occur, amongst other things, a sudden and extreme 
diminution of the hitherto active demands upon the self: “diligence” 
may turn to laziness; “the man clings to the minimum existence 
which seems to be guaranteed by the social insurance laws” ( Elias- 
berg, pp. 56-57). 

But in addition to the states of indolence just described there 
are, as has already been suggested, states in which the indolence is, 
as it were, enforced externally, and which are consequently accom- 
panied by a conflict between intending demands upon the self and the 
lack of any practical possibility of its manifestation: and this con- 
flict frequently leads to depressive states. 

The neurotic often seeks to evade this conflict, at all events 
provisionally, by playing instead of working, or even by playing 
in his work: that is, he replaces remote ends by momentary ends. 
Thus far, this “hyperkinetic” form of indolence is indolence com- 
bined with “carelessness” ; it is “connected with enhanced motor-im- 
pulses and deficient power of concentration”; it expends itself in 
individual actions, “but is not equal to an enduring performance, 
much less to a vocational activity.” This hyperkinetic indolence or 
laziness is characteristic of the young child, of certain psychopathic 
conditions, of mental deficiency, of asthenic insufficiency, and finally 
even of the menstruating woman (cf. Eliasberg, p. 51). 

Eliasberg contrasts this hyperkinetic form of indolence with the 
already-mentioned “endogenous” form, inasmuch as he calls this 
latter the “depressive” form. I have some doubts of this antithesis 
if by “depressive” Eliasberg is here alluding to the emotional state 
of mind, and is trying to say rather more than can be expressed by 
the work “hypokinetic.” For it is precisely the hypokinetic form 
of indolence or laziness which is related to that which is a concomi- 
tant of normal and comfortable fatigue, and is thus by no means 
always accompanied by emotional depression; for example, it is not 
accompanied by emotional depression in the feeble-minded “lazy” 
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person. It is combined with emotional depression only in a secon- 
dary manner: that is, when demands are made upon the indolent 
traumatic neurotic to which he believes himself unequal. And here 
the depression does not proceed from the indolence, and has nothing 
to do with the lack of self-demands as such. It is otherwise with 
the hyperkinetic form of indolence, in which the hyperkinesia, the 
restlessness, results, or at all events may result, directly from the 
state of emotional depression. 

Persons of less neurotic disposition, in order to avoid enforced 
indolence, will even make the best of the performance of heterono- 
mous labor; it is always more pleasurable—or shall we, more cau- 
tiously, say less unpleasant ?—-for normal and healthy persons, as is 
proved by our experience of the unemployed, and also of the volun- 
tary labor-service (freiwilliger Arbeitsdienst), than enforced and 
enduring inactivity, and the filling of empty time by mere play. Even 
if we exaggerate the other evil symptoms of unemployment, we must 
distinguish the syndrome of unemployment from that of destitution, 
and admit that even if joy in labor, in the real sense of the term, 
is to be found only in autonomous work, yet heteronomous work is 
always more pleasurable, or at all events less distasteful, than the 
lack of any possible sort of systematic, organized activity, provided 
the heteronomous aim of the work does not appear to be absolutely 
meaningless. Eliasberg (p. 54) alludes to the findings of Rupp, 
and one might also refer to certain forms of penal labor, military 
fatigues, etc. 

Human beings—at all events, those who belong to our culture 
and civilization—seem, then, to possess a primary instinct to employ 
their energies in the service of some intelligent end, and although the 
activity of this instinct is in the truest sense of the word pleasureable 
only if we ourselves can choose the end of this activity, yet, on the 
other hand, a condition in which the activity of this instinct is en- 
tirely inhibited is still harder to bear than activity in the direction 
of an externally imposed end. 

With regard to this state of affairs, we agree with Hirsch (cf. 
Eliasberg, p. 50) in applying the word “lazy” to those who are not 
merely incapable of setting themselves to work for ends of their 
own, but who also decline to work for ends imposed by others, and, 
we ought further to add, who do not refuse such work merely be- 
cause they do not see any sense in it. 











NEXT STEPS IN PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


GOODWIN WATSON 
Teachers College of Columbia University, New York 


Readers of this journal will scarcely need to be reminded of the 
extensive growth of character and personality testing during the last 
‘dozen years. A monograph prepared for the American Educational 
Research Association a year ago referred specifically to more than a 
thousand studies directly concerned with some phase of the measure- 
ment of personality. We have become familiar with more or less 
successful attempts to measure symptoms of maladjustment, qual- 
ities of accuracy, activity, aggressiveness, confidence, excitability, 
happiness, honesty, humor, leadership, maturity, originality, per- 
severation, persistence, sociability, speed, and suggestibility. We can 
record in countable units something about attitudes toward various 
nations, races, religious beliefs, economic theories, and social policies. 
We have blanks prepared to record vocational interests, sport and 
hobby interests, and factors associated with success in school work. 
We know a little of the significance of some physiological factors 
like the psychogalvanic phenomena, blood pressure, breathing curves, 
and changes in blood chemistry. Thanks to experimental work in 
Germany we know a little about types. We can devise test situations 
which will differentiate the more integrated from the more disin- 
tegrated, as Jaensch has named his two perceptual types, the more 
intensive from the more extensive attention types, which Kroh has 
stressed, the schizoid and cycloid of Kretschmer’s theory. There is 
no aspect of moral knowledge or opinion which we cannot test to- 
day with the same facility with which we might test knowledge of 
geography or opinions about literature. There is little mystery or 
difficulty in collecting the impressions which any person makes upon 
his associates. In addition we have statistical techniques, some of 
which have become well established in other types of measurement, 
and some of which are only now being fought over but which prom- 
ise to tell us a great deal about how to use our test data. It would 
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seem that we might easily be persuaded to give thanks that so much 
has been done, and to go happily about using and improving the 
hundreds of suggested tests. 

No one is more ready than I to spring vigorously to the defense 
of personality and character tests whenever some psychologist or 
educator, whose knowledge is limited to the negligible words of dis- 
paragement commonly included in discussions on this topic in text- 
books of psychology or educational measurement, explains that this 
field is not developed as are tests of intelligence and school achieve- 
ment. As a matter of fact I think we are just as close to the measure- 
ment of character as we are to the measurement of educational 
growth ; indeed the two may be practically identical. It is not at all 
impossible that those of us interested primarily in tests of person- 
ality may have cause to give thanks that no Stanford-Binet has 
arisen in this field to cut short creative endeavor and mislead us into 
thinking that standardized practice is equivalent to genuine under- 
sanding. In my judgment the easy acceptance of our present sort 
of intelligence tests has been for the last twenty years in America a 
serious hindrance to the primary job of finding out the nature of 
individual differences in intellect. 

Having thus indicated my willingness to throw pebbles at the 
most sacred ark of psychological testing, I shall not surprise the 
reader if I proceed to define some fundamental dissatisfactions with 
the present line of development in personality tests. Suppose we 
begin by reference to an experiment conducted by Karl Bihler twenty 
years ago. He was interested at that time in Weber’s law, and par- 
ticularly in the discrimination of differences among weights. He 
wompared two procedures. The first was carefully standardized. 
‘The subject was seated in a given chair, received each weight laid 
mn his hand in a uniform way, raised and lowered each weight so 
many centimeters at a rate determined by a metronome. Every care 
was taken to keep position, touch organs, muscular strains, and the 
ike, constant. In the second the control procedure was very crude. 
Subjects came in, found the weights strewn in random fashion about 
the table, chose them in random order, picked them up, tossed them, 
elt them, played with them, keeping some a longer time and some a 
thorter time. The degree of accuracy achieved by this method in 
which the goal was fixed but the individual left free to vary his 
procedure at will, was almost forty times as great as that achieved 
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with the rigid control of the physical situation. There is a direct 
parallel between Bihler’s carefully standardized procedure and the 
testing techniques sometimes used. Suppose we want to test the re- 
action of young children to loss of a new toy. Our testing tradition 
tells us that we must offer the toy k seconds after the child enters the 
room, allow him to play with it for 1 seconds, then remove it a cer- 
tain distance, and record responses for n seconds. This procedure, 
correct in every detail of time and space, we repeat with each child, 
As a result we have our physical factors held constant. Yet here isa 
child who has paid no attention to the toy at all. Here is another 
who has constantly divided his attention between toy and experi- 
menter. Here is a third who had already discarded it before we took 
it away. Are we to regard these psychological variables as insig- 
nificant and to hold to our program of control in terms of the 
physical units? None but a hard-boiled neo-behaviorist, his mind 
fettered by analogies with nineteenth century physics, would be able 
to persuade himself so to ignore the essential factors. Good testing 
would require that we compare children who show a similar degree 
of absorption in the task, not children who have been so and so long 
exposed at such and such a distance. But this appears to be a sub- 
jective consideration. Is there any way in which we can keep a 
healthy objectivity and still create our test procedures in terms of 
the real psychological units ? 

The answer seems to me to lie in this direction. We learn the sig- 
nificance of a particular response in a particular child by having seen 
that same sort of response before. Strangers cannot tell whether a 
particular cry is one of fear or pain or hunger or anger, but the 
mother has learned that for her child the given signal has a given 
significance. There is no mystery or intuition about this. It re 
quires only prolonged association and careful attention. We, in the 
laboratory or classroom if we are willing to take the time, can learn 
to understand behavior before we go to counting it. We will have 
to proceed by observing the same situation, day after day, with 
slight variations from day to day in the situation. One day we vary 
the object, another day we vary the distance, another day the time 
of exposure, the nature of the directions, and the like, until we 
know pretty well the normal behavior of each child and the effect of 
common variations in the situation upon him. Then I think we may 
be ready to begin testing. We can set a situation in which the 
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psychological structure is held approximately constant from one 
child to the next. If some variable other than those in which we are 
interested comes in to pollute the experimental purity of our sit- 
uation, we shall be in a position to recognize it and, quite possibly, 
to eliminate it. This is a complicated and time-consuming sort of 
procedure. It sounds much more burdensome than passing out a 
printed blank. The encouraging thing seems to me to be, however, 
that we may have a certain confidence in experimental results when 
we have control over the situation that we cannot have when the 
situation is let run wild. Setting down a few stakes in the dimen- 
sions of time, place, and verbal stimuli, does not take us far enough 
in the psychological control of the situation. However complicated 
and burdensome the task, there is no other way. Ignoring variables 
does not, unfortunately, cause them to cease to operate. 

There are two reasons why specificity in character appears the 
usual outcome of American character tests, in contrast to the every- 
day experience of all of us which tells us that when we have been 
through certain difficulties with others, we know what to expect of 
them even in relatively new situations. One reason for this specificity, 
so stressed in the studies by Hartshorne and May, for example, is 
that situations have not been psychologically controlled. This is the 
first point, and one we have just discussed. If we assume that an 
experimenter may come into a schoolroom and follow certain simple 
directions for half an hour, and that on any other day he may come 
in and do a similar act, in each case ignoring all the variables arising 
from what the class has been doing before, what they are looking 
forward to, their reaction to the particular experimenter, the unex- 
pected slips and remarks that occur to influence attitudes, the effect 
of one pupil rather than another being the first to finish or quit his 
job, etc., etc., we will of course find little correlation in our results 
from one testing to the next. The only queer thing is that anyone 
ever expected anything else. What has been demonstrated is not 
specificity in character, but lack of control in the experiment, lack of 
ability to preserve in two testings the essential psychological features. 
The second reason accounting for the specificity reported by most 
studies with character tests is the poor choice of unit to be tested. 
Suppose we wished to study reading interests and habits and should 
tart out to count the extent to which given library users tend to 
tad red books, or blue books, or brown or green books. We would 
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undoubtedly find that behavior was specific, varying from one read- 
ing period to another. That by no means proves that library users 
have no consistency in their practice. It means only that we decided 
to pay attention to a superficial and psychologically irrelevant feature, 

The attempt to build character tests around our English vocab- 
ulary of ethical terms has much the same fault. We set up one sit- 
uation which can be named suggestibility, another which can be 
named suggestibility, and a third which can be named suggestibility. 
Having done so, we try to find out whether subjects are consistently 
suggestible. We find that the correlation between behavior in one 
of these situations and behavior in another is practically zero. Do 
we conclude, then, that conduct is specific? Not necessarily. The 
three behaviors may be in perfect agreement and consistency. The 
constant factor may be as definite as the tendency of our library 
reader in the previous illustration to read books day after day on 
Aztec art. The inadequacy lies in the theory of character which 
assumed that there should be such a thing as suggestibility which 
would correspond to the common dictionary definition of the term. 
Linguistic usage, however, would rarely coincide with biological and 
psychological units. Tests built around ethical abstractions like 
bravery, charity, courtesy, kindness, patriotism, temperance, unsel- 
fishness, and the like, must be expected to show a coherence that is 
social rather than personal. In certain groups one does certain of 
these things that are called by these accepted names. Other groups 
have other standards and concerns. The discovery of consistency or 
specificity is dependent upon the insight into human nature and char- 
acter with which the test was built in the first place. If some trait 
is chosen which is as superficial as the color of the reader’s book, 
then no consistency will be found. If the trait can be so defined as to 
fit the psychological structure of the personality, then consistency 
from one situation to another should be very high. In this sense, 
then, a test which shows considerable specificity is prima facie in- 
valid. Consistency of response through a wide variety of situations 
is a criterion of validity. It shows that we are getting at something 
basic and fundamental and dependable and psychologically worth 
paying attention to. 

This is the point where our desire to keep on the inductive path- 
way has wasted good energies. We build a test and try it out; we 
find that it does not give the sort of consistency we need for validity, 
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so we drop it. We make another and another and another. If we 
had done a little more analysis of the individual first, it may be that 
we could have found a better hunch to start with. There are two 
parts to a scientific process—one is thinking out what might be so, 
and the other is checking up to see whether or not the further facts 
fit our hypothesis. Among some of us there seems to have grown 
up the perverse notion that there is a special virtue in starting the 
check-up without any previous thinking and without any hypotheses. 
Such workers collect stacks of data and then try to see if they cannot 
work something out of them. So far as I know, such efforts are 
uniformly failures. The road to better character testing lies through 
better characterology. When we have thought a little more clearly 
abdut the points at which unity in the personality is, in the nature of 
the case, to be expected, we may be able to create tests which will 
correspond to some psychological reality. Profuse correlations are 
no substitute for insight. One can rarely pull out of an experiment 
by statistics an insight which was not put into its original framing. 
A test for personality adjustment framed by somebody who had lit- 
tle or no contact with the maladjustment and their readjustment may 
be full of a thousand questions, all equally insignificant. No amount 
of mulling over of the relationships within these ill-chosen samples 
can make up for the fact that the important questions have been left 
out entirely. 

Thus far we have outlined two forward steps. One is the use 
of test procedures which will give us a chance to get well enough 
acquainted with our subjects so that we understand them, and can 
control the situation in accord with a psychological rather than a 
merely external pattern. The second is that before we go to testing 
at all, we would better make sure what we want to measure and that 
there is some sound basis for believing that it corresponds to psycho- 
logical realities. These matters are simply stated and they sound 
obvious enough. Maintenance of such a standard would, however, 
throw out practically all of the work that has so far been done in the 
creation of personality tests by American psychologists. 

There are a number of other steps, less drastic, less fundamental 
in importance which can be mentioned now more briefly. There is 
need for a symptom questionnaire, which will not be a pot-pourri of 
items of much or little or no or unknown significance like the Wood- 
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worth-Thurstone-Bernreuter series, but which will be built around 
some worthy hypothesis of adjustment and maladjustment. 

There is need for tests which not merely will describe the degree 
of suffering from inferiority feeling or overbearingness, but will 
relate these symptomatic responses to possible causal hypotheses in 
such a way as to help in diagnosis. 

Another step of great educational significance will be the attempt 
to bridge the gap between character objectives and character tests. 
Most of the present tests are built on psychological or trait lines 
which are unsatisfactory as character objectives. No one who al- 
ways cooperated with everybody, who always persevered at every- 
thing, who inhibited every impulse, would be approved for his char- 
acter. One who always told the truth about everything to everyone 
would be, to say the least, indiscreet. The people who have built 
character tests have not usually shown much familiarity with current 
thinking about ethics and character objectives. Quite concretely, I 
do not find a single attempt to build a character test which has any 
relationship to the objectives approved in the Tenth Yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence, the Yearbook on Character Ed- 
ucation. I hope we need not repeat in: this field the tragedy of 
achievement testing which has gone its way in relative disregard of 
the objectives which educators talked about and really wished to 
achieve. 

Perhaps some of these standards I have been trying to set may 
be too far in advance of our present practice. I have urged that we 
choose units which fit the true patterns of human behavior where 
consistency may be expected, but I realize that this may have been 
the goal of many who, like myself, have failed to reach it. I have 
suggested that in order to create situations corresponding to these 
‘patterns we will have to guide our procedure by cues in meaningful 
behavior rather than by the simple constants of time and space, but 
. please do not ask me to point to a test which shows promise in this 
direction. I have tried to encourage the creation of tests which help 
us in diagnosis as well as in symptom description, and of tests which 
correspond closely to the real educational objectives, but again I have 
had to confess that we have little which we can accept as a model. 
Perhaps in urging such matters I am committing myself to an un- 
wholesome counsel of perfection. As long as tests are made by per- 
sons who use them primarily as means to Ph.D.’s or published 
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articles, I suppose such tests will have to be minor improvements on 
what somebody else has done. There must be some among us, how- 
ever, who would rather spend time and energy in laying a solid 
foundation for a new kind of structure, the dimensions of which 
will bear some approximation to the truth about character. You will 
not have found these demands too strenuous, but may well have 
pressed beyond my thought to other and even more exacting consid- 


erations. If so, we may be on the border of an era of quality in 
personality and character measurement. 











RECENT RESEARCH ON ANIMAL BEHAVIOR 


S. ZUCKERMAN 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


TuHeE ANALYSIS OF MATERNAL BEHAVIOR IN Rats? 


Recent research into the phenomena of mammalian reproduction 
has proceeded in two main directions: the first, endocrinological and 
the second, aptly styled by the Americans behavioral. . A rich har- 
vest of facts has been gleaned, mainly through the use of the methods 
of endocrine physiology. These methods have proved successful 
both in analyzing the various ovarian components which exercise 
specific effects upon the accessory reproductive organs, and in expos- 
ing the relationships of the ovarian hormones to other internal secre- 
tions; they have also formed an essential part of the behavioral 
approach, which has been exploited by students primarily trained in 
methods of experimental psychology. It has been the difficult task of 
these students of behavior to elucidate such questions as the manner 
in which a specific change in the gonads of an animal is reflected in 
the animal’s overt behavior, the manner in which the males of a 
species become aware of the sexual condition of their females, and 
the nature of the changes which stimulate females to display maternal 
behavior. 

It is with the last of these problems that Dr. Wiesner and Miss 
Sheard have been concerned, and unlike most recent investigators 
of the same problems, the authors are at first hand physiologists. 
Dr. Wiesner, in particular, is well known for a number of contri- 
butions to the physiology of reproduction. In the study presented 
in the monograph under review, he and Miss Sheard have combined 
the discipline of the physiologist with that of the student of animal 
behavior to produce a work of importance and value. 

The experiments they describe cover a narrow and well defined 
field. It is known that some of the uterine and the mammary 


1Bertold P. Wiesner and Norah M. Sheard, Maternal Behaviour in the Rat. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 12s. 6d. 
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changes typical of the rat’s pregnancy can be closely simulated ex- 
perimentally, and that maternal behavior is manifested in the repro- 
ductive phase known as pseudo-pregnancy, a condition in which 
young are not present in the uterus. The factors responsible for 
the somatic characteristics of this pseudo-pregnant condition have 
been successfully tracked down, and the main question which Dr. 
Wiesner and Miss Sheard set out to answer is whether the same 
factors are not the ones which evoke the maternal responses of the 
mother rat. These responses can be classified under such headings 
as nest-building, retrieving, and licking. The retrieving response, 
which consists in the collecting of scattered young by the mother rat, 
or in moving the young from one place to another, was the one upon 
which Dr. Wiesner and Miss Sheard concentrated mainly. 

In the normal rat this response is strongest immediately after 
parturition and decreases to a minimum at the end of the natural 
twenty-one day nursing period. The first problem to be solved was 
whether the decrease is due to the disappearance of some particular 
maternal drive, or to the fact that by growing up the young lose their 
stimulating quality to evoke the response. The question was decided 
by substituting younger litters for the older ones. By this procedure 
the response was made to continue, in some cases for well over a 
year, showing that the endorganic factors behind the maternal drive 
generally persist beyond the period in which maternal behavior is 
normally manifested. 

The next step was to offer to a nursing rat a series of young 
of increasing age, so as to define the nature of the effect which the 
age of the young has upon the retrieving response. It was found 
that the mother continues to retrieve, until young of a certain age are 
offered, when she will stop, only to resume, however, as soon as 
younger rats are again tried. This indicates that fatigue is not the 
factor responsible for the elimination of-the response, and that “‘the 
stimulus value of young is in some way inversely proportional to 
their age.”” The question of the precise measurement of the maternal 
drive in relation to this age factor is argued at length before Dr. 
Wiesner and Miss Sheard proceed to a discussion of the specificity of 
stimuli effective in producing maternal responses. They found in 
their experiments that rats will retrieve young mice, young rabbits, 
and even chicks and kittens, in addition to and at the same time as 
young rats, and it was clearly shown that neither the “empty-nest 
situation,” nor the “‘full-nest situation,” directly influences the re- 
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trieving response. To define a common property in all these effective 
stimuli is obviously very difficult, but according to the authors it is 
a “general property related to age rather than absolute body size.” 
Until the last third of their monograph is reached, Dr. Wiesner 
and Miss Sheard concentrate mainly upon the stimulus which evokes 
the retrieving response, both from the point of view of its intrinsic 
nature, and from the point of view of its value as a measure of the 
response itself. In the latter part of the book the main interest is 
transferred to the endorganic basis of retrieving. The authors begin 
this section by considering the sporadic occurrence (twenty per cent 
of cases) of the response in virgin rats, and its development in nulli- 
parous animals which have been placed in daily contact with newly 
born rats. These experiments help, of course, to strengthen the con- 
clusion “that the retrieving drive is influenced, at least to some 
extent, by the presence of the object towards which it is directed.” 
Since the response develops normally at the end of parturition, the 
question is then raised whether or not it is the act of parturition 
which calls it forth. Experiment shows the answer to be in the 
negative, since retrieving develops in normal manner after Caesarian 
section performed near term. Destruction of the mammillae is also 
without effect in influencing the response. These negative results 
force Dr. Wiesner and Miss Sheard into a consideration of the 
possible influence of endocrine factors, and here again a series of 
negative results is first reported. Thus removal of the ovaries either 
immediately before or immediately after parturition does not pre- 
vent the normal development of retrieving. Injection of the folli- 
cular hormone (the a factor, oestrin, etc.) into castrated virgin rats 
also fails to induce the response, while injection of luteal hormones 
produced uncertain results. A final series of experiments were then 
carried out, the gonadotropic hormones of the pituitary, placenta, 
and urine of pregnancy being used for injection. Rigid control pre- 
cautions were maintained in this last set of investigations, and it 
was found that virgin rats treated with the gonad stimulating prep- 
arations frequently developed the retrieving response. Whether or 
not these preparations produce this effect by virtue of their gonado- 
tropic properties remains, however, a doubtful question. Their 
injection induced the maternal response in several castrated animals. 
These, in brief, are the main results of Dr. Wiesner’s and Miss 
Sheard’s experiments, the facts of which are reported in a very lucid 
and interesting manner. In a field of research which shows such 
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rapid progress as the physiology of reproduction, it is impossible 
that the authors should altogether escape being with the minority in 
their views on certain questions, and there can be little doubt that 
most workers today would deny the possibility of the identity of 
the gonadotropic factors of the urine of pregnancy and those of the 
anterior lobe of the pituitary, a view to which Dr. Wiesner and Miss 
Sheard incline. Since Man is by no means representative of all 
Primates, the mammalian order in which he is classified, there can 
be little justification too for the statement that in Primates oestrin 
is secreted in large quantities during pregnancy. Apart from Man 
very few Primates have been investigated in this respect, and no 
work is cited to support the statement. This exemplifies perhaps the 
only serious defect of the monograph. Its bibliographical references 
are altogether inadequate for a work which, according to the editors 
of the series in which it appears, is designed to give the research stu- 
dent “a correct idea of the present state of knowledge of a subject in 
which he himself is interested.” 


* + * * oF 
GORILLA TRAILS? 


Tours of the gorilla country of Central Africa, especially the 
region of Lake Kivu, are becoming increasingly fashionable. They 
threaten to become even more popular than lion hunting, which 
though probably just as dangerous a pastime lacks the romantic and 
scientific glamor that has surrounded the gorilla ever since Du Chaillu, 
some seventy years ago, returned to Europe and America with hair- 
raising tales of giant forest monsters that tore up trees by the roots, 
snapped the barrels of guns like twigs, and expended other passions 
in the fierce seduction of native women whom they chanced to meet. 
These all-inspiring achievements have received more than their 
literary, and in recent years, cinematographic, due. They have found 
their way even into scientific publications, particularly into discus- 
sions of the origin of such social institutions as monogamy. What- 
ever his habits in the wild may be, the gorilla of sociological litera- 
ture has until now proved either monogamous or polygamous, social- 
ly minded or individualistic, depending upon the particular bias of its 
commentators, upon the particular human “instincts” for which a 


*H. C. Bingham, Gorillas in a Native Habitat. Report of the joint expedition 
of 1929-30 of Yale University and Carnegie Institution of Washington for psycho- 
biological study of mountain gorillas (Gorilla heringei) in Parc National Albert, 
Belgian Congo, Africa. Washington, D. C.: Carnegie Institution, August, 1932. 
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natural foundation was being sought, and upon the particular sources 
of information in which trust was laid. 

Dr. Bingham’s account of the trip he and his wife made to the 
Belgian gorilla sanctuary of Central Africa is of a different order 
from the usual. It is strictly scientific. Perhaps it would be more 
correct to describe it as a somewhat cold, objective, and critical ac- 
count of what he and his wife actually saw and heard, of what he 
calls “visual and auditory contacts.” For that reason, it seems to 
contain less than some of the more highly colored reports of gorillas 
that have appeared in the past few years. Even the onslaught upon 
them of an adult male gorilla is treated by Dr. Bingham in a way 
which suggests that he and his wife were concerned only with the 
scientific value of this occurrence. Mrs. Bingham’s note of the 
event contains this passage: 


Mr. Bingham called for me to come back which I turned to do, but 
had only taken a step or two when he commanded “get out of the 
way.” I pushed into the carrots at the left of the trail while he ran 
forward and fired. 


Gorilla feces in the path showed that the animal had come within 15 
feet of the place where Mr. Bingham stood when he fired. The gorilla 
turned about and fell in the trail 40 paces distant. 


Dr. Bingham’s addition to this information includes the following: 


In further statement of the facts, it should be noted that L F B had 
no glimpse of the charging gorilla, shot within 3 paces of the location 
she had taken in the undergrowth where she was prepared to use her 
pistol in case of necessity. 


Instead of expanding on his and his wife’s feelings while ex- 
periencing this adventure, he then proceeds to discuss the “‘motivat- 
ing agencies” of the gorilla’s charge. It is thus that Dr. Bingham 
differs from most of his human predecessors in the gorilla sanc- 
tuary. 

The monograph, which is well illustrated, begins with details 
regarding the financing and equipment of the expedition, and with 
remarks about the topography of the gorilla country that was investi- 
gated. It goes on to deal with particular gorilla trails that were 
followed, and with gorilla groups that were observed. Evidence is 
presented relating to social dominance and to such questions as 
sleeping and feeding habits. Certain observations seem to show 
quite clearly that parties of gorillas are usually dominated by a 
single adult male, but they do not indicate whether or not this domi- 
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nance is a sexual one, and whether it is this male alone who gives 
the cues either for resting and feeding, or for the seemingly aimless 
wandering which takes up so much of the gorilla’s time. Different 
bands and individuals differ in their behavior—as is only to be 
expected with animals so complex as apes. Gorillas sleep where night 
overtakes them, pulling together branches or bamboos to make 
“nests,” or simply sleeping in the forks of trees. A considerable 
part of Dr. Bingham’s report is concerned with this question of 
“nests,’’ and the importance he attaches to it is undoubtedly partly 
due to the fact that those who interest themselves in apes have been 
particularly concerned with this question ever since mid-Victorian 
travellers gave accounts of the “huts” that gorillas and chimpanzees 
build high in the trees. Apparently, however, the question of nest- 
ing is much less important to gorillas than it is to naturalists. Dr. 
Bingham’s observations show that the gorilla sleeps just where and 
how he likes—either on the ground, or high in the trees—and that 
it is not very concerned with the materials it uses in the construction 
of its bed. 


The general gist of Dr. Bingham’s report is that the gorilla is a 





| frugivorous social animal which spends most of its time on the 


ground. This of course was known long before Dr. Bingham went 


} to the Congo. Unfortunately Dr. Bingham failed to get the neces- 


sary evidence for settling certain important vexed questions about 
the gorilla’s habits—for example those pertaining to its marital 
life—and indeed it cannot be truly said that Dr. Bingham has added 
anything new that is very significant. What he has shown, however, 
is that naturalistic study of the gorilla can be accomplished scientifi- 
tally, and he has indicated with much clarity some of the main ques- 
tions that await answer. 
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Dr. Hans Prinzhorn 


With deep regret the friends and admirers of Dr. Hans Prinzhorn 
in England and America learn of his untimely death, for to. many of 
us he seemed to be not only a man of great accomplishments, but also 
a man full of promise of further achievement of the highest order. It 
was in the year 1926 on the occasion of the international congress of 
psychologists, at Groningen that I first made his acquaintance. At 
that time I knew but little of his work, but I received at once a 
deep impression of power and sincerity. Here, I felt, is a German 
of the finest type, one who worthily represents and perpetuates the 
great tradition of German science and philosophy; a man who, in 
spite of all his wealth of book-learning, remains entirely human in the 
best sense, personally sensitive and receptive, and keenly interested 
in a large way in persons, in affairs, in the struggles and the destiny of 
mankind. Our liking was mutual and I am happy to think that it 
ripened into sincere friendship when, in the year 1928, he visited 
America and was my guest for some weeks at Duke University. Since 
that time we had corresponded regularly. These contacts strengthened 
my first impression and increased my admiration for my friend, reveal- 
ing no flaw or weakness other than a constitutional liability to melan- 
choly, which, naturally enough, was not mitigated for a patriotic Ger- 
man by the post-war course of European history. 

My estimate of Prinzhorn’s scientific status is perhaps best ex- 
pressed in a notice of his recent book on Psychotherapy which I 
wrote for the Eugenics Review. No other living author, I suggested, 
could have equalled him in the execution of the very difficult task he 
had undertaken, could have combined in so large measure thorough 
acquaintance with the literature, large sympathetic appreciation of 
the many conflicting doctrines, and sound critical judgment and val- 
uation, all on a background of profound appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the philosophical and scientific theory of man for human 
destiny. Similar qualities were manifested in all his numerous publi- 
cations, most notably perhaps in the volume in which he reviewed and 
evaluated with unerring judgment the many modern contributions to 
Characterology. 

By the death of Hans Prinzhorn our world has lost one of the 
very few men of the type which it most urgently needs, one of the 
few equipped to lead it out of the morass into which its excessive 
devotion to the physical sciences has plunged it; a philosophical human- 
ist in the best sense; not a merely literary humanist, but one who was 
at once philosopher and man of science, widely cultured, trained and 
practiced in the art and science of medicine, and master of all that the 
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medical, biological and psychological sciences have brought to the en- 
richment of our knowledge of man. Prinzhorn’s generous exposition of 
the views of Dr. Ludwig Klages have, I think, made strongly against 
the due recognition in Britain and America of the value of his more 
independent work; for, whatever the merits of these views, they are 
strange to and indeed inconsistent with the modes of thinking prevalent 


in these lands. 


And his enthusiastic exposition of the profound psy- 


chological insights of Friedrich Nietzsche has, no doubt, had a similar 


effect. 


But Prinzhorn was not a man to be moved a hair’s breath from 


his path by any consideration of popularity. His was rather the uncom- 
promising spirit of the crusader for truth, bearing on his shield the 
motto, “Let the truth be revealed though the heavens fall.” 


WiILLt1AM McDOovuGALL. 





U.8. A. 


Meetings 

Thanks to the Century of Progress 
Exposition at Chicago, a number of 
psychological organizations met in 
Chicago; and the meetings have at- 
tracted psychologists from all parts 
of the world. At the meeting of the 
Psychology Section of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science which was held at North- 
western University, there was a sym- 
posium on Gestalt Psychology in 
which Professor Kohler participated, 
a symposium on Intelligence, at 
which the principal speaker was 
Prof. Spearman and a symposium on 
Character and Personality, led by 
Professor Mira of the University of 


Barcelona. Professor Mira also gave 


an address on the “New Conception 
of Moral Behavior.” The general 
iddress at the evening session of 
June 24, at which Professor Russell, 
the President of the American Asso- 
tiation for the Advancement of 
Science presided, was given by Pro- 
fessor Spearman of the University 
of London and was entitled “Recent 
Advances in Our Knowledge of 
Human Personality.” 


German Psychologists 


The status of a number of psychol- 
ogists in Germany who have been 


relieved of their duties recently has 
occupied the attention of their 
friends, associates and former stu- 
dents in an effort to bring at least a 
dozen to this country, provided a 
sufficient endowment could be raised 
for the purpose. 


Obituary 


The field of Character has suffered 
a deep loss in the death of Felix Ad- 
ler, originator of the Ethical Culture 
idea and George Herbert Palmer, of 
Harvard University, whose books in 
ethics are well known. The former 
died at the age of 88 and the latter 
at the age of 91. 


Deception Apparatus 


An interesting piece of apparatus 
is now being put out by the Stoelting 
Co. of Chicago to study deception 
through various physiological chan- 
nels. The apparatus, which has been 
designed by Dr. Darrow together 
with Dr. Larson of the Institute for 
Juvenile Research, includes all of the 
more important of the physiological 
indicators used in the study of de- 
ception, recording simultaneously 
time, blood pressure, respiration, psy- 
chogalvanic skin reflex, tremors, 
trembling, and word reaction time in 
a way that can be readily seen and 
photographed. 

Hope is expressed both by the 
devisers and manufacturers of this 
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elaborate apparatus that it will some 
day do a great deal toward eliminat- 
ing the objectionable “third degree” 
methods of the police. 

It would be instructive to add to 
“photopolygraph” an _ instru- 
ment for recording graphological 
reactions, so that the various methods 
could be tested and correlated. 
Reflexometer 

Another piece of apparatus which 
is being put out by the same company 
is the reflexometer which may be 
carried in one’s pocket. It was de- 
vised for studying the galvanic skin 
reflex and you can attach the elec- 
trodes to yourself or to your partner 
and study his reactions to his en- 
vironment; for example, if you take 
him out riding and give him a few 
good scares by wobbling around the 
road with your automobile, or putting 
him in other positions where he is 
likely to react in a very noticeable 
manner. 

A. A. Ropack. 


The Influence of Economic 
Conditions on Intelligence and the 
Formation of Personality 


Two investigations carried on inde- 
pendently and on a different basis 
show that unfavorable economic 
conditions have an adverse influence 
on the development of intelligence, 
while the development of personality 
does not appear to be particularly 
influenced by this factor. The for- 
mer problem is dealt with by A. M. 
Jordan in the Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XVII, 2, 1933, who 
studied the intelligence of 1,200 
children in connection with the par- 
ents’ occupation. More important 
than the fact that the children of 
parents who follow the professions 
or business pursuits do better in these 
tests on an average than the children 
of manual laborers and peasants is 
the fact that the quotient of intelli- 
gence decreases with growing age in 
the poorer classes. (This applies 


especially to tests requiring a certain 
linguistic versatility.) Children who 
went to school with normal abilities 
are found to be distinctly dull by the 
time they have reached the age of 
13, merely owing to a wretched en- 
vironment. 

Similarly K. V. Francis (in a 
monograph composed with three col- 
laborators and published by the Child 
Welfare Research Station, Univer- 
sity of Iowa; extracts published in 
the Journal of Juvenile Research, 
XVII, 2, 1933) has found that the 
average quotient of intelligence in 
children of the well-to-do (112) is 
12 points higher than in children of 
the poor (100). It is all the more 
surprising to find that in a group of 
112 children, half of them belonging 
to a wealthy and half to a poor quar- 
ter of Iowa, economic and social con- 
ditions do not seem to have any im- 
portant influence on the formation of 
personality. On the other hand the 
attitude taken up by parents to 
school, discipline, methods of educa- 
tion, children’s health, games, com- 
panions at school, etc., has been 
found to be extremely important. In 
fact it is this attitude which really 
decides whether the economic condi- 
tions favorably or adversely affect 
the children’s character development. 


Experimental Study of 
Persistence 


Among the numerous tests of the 
various properties of character and 
temperament, this test of persistence 
has this advantage, that the experi- 
mental situations are concrete and 
come close to real life. This series 
of tests is due to T. H. Howells and 
is described in the Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, 
XXVIII, 1, 1933. The subjects of 
the experiment are asked to sustain 
steadily increasing physical pain as 
long as possible of their free choice, 
the object being to obtain a max- 
imum score for persistence in com- 
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petition with others. The tests drawn 
up by the author show a high degree 
of reliability and considerable inter- 
correlations, especially if adjusted 
with regard to physical factors. 
There is only small agreement with 
the intelligence tests but there is con- 
siderable correlation with other tests 
of perseverance, e.g. with those of 
Downey and Allport (ascendance). 
Howells is led by his experiments, 
which were carried through with the 
assistance of a number of students, 
to conclude that a high score in his 
tests of persistence often is accom- 
panied by academic success (R = 
44) and that together with a test 
of intelligence success in the aca- 
demic career can be foretold with a 
considerable degree of probability 
(multiple correlation .64). 


MELOUN. 


England 


Projected Eugenic Colony 
in Brazil 


In the Eugenics Review, XXV, 2, 
1933, C. W. Armstrong outlines a 
plan for a colony of healthy, thor- 
oughbred and eugenically valuable 
persons. 

Armstrong is anxious to see deeds, 
to see a practical attempt, and for 
this reason neglects the objections of 
more hesitant eugenists. He asks 
whether we really know as little 
about heredity as the more timid in- 
vestigators think, and whether it is 
true that we do not yet know which 
properties are desirable. 

Armstrong is here appealing to 
common-sense. It is not disputed 
that health, intelligence and moral 
fibre are desirable, and that physical 
and mental defects, criminal tenden- 
cies and general lassitude are unde- 
sirable. It is equally certain that all 
these properties are partially hered- 
itary. Consequently the plan would 
be practicable if the right persons 
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and the right place for settling them 
could be discovered. 

Mr. Armstrong is of the opinion 
that a time will come when every 
country will have its eugenic col- 
onies ; at the same time he would sug- 
gest that the first attempt should be 
made on the fruitful and as yet 
sparsely populated soil of Parana and 
Santa Catharina Plateau in Brazil. 
In his view the local climatic, ge- 
ographical and economic conditions 
would be very favorable to such a 
plan. (The author adds figures relating 
to the necessary capital and equip- 
ment.) The existing population, which 
consists of immigrants, chiefly of 
German and Italian extraction, has 
remarkable qualities of honesty, order- 
liness, domesticity, and musical tal- 
ent; they form a model community 
and would constitute suitable neigh- 
bours for the new colony. From the 
eugenic standpoint Armstrong advo- 
cates a mixture of British colonists 
with Germans (in order to strengthen 
the Nordic element within the Brit- 
ons) as well as with Italians; in his 
opinion the Brazilian government 
would have no objections to such a 
eugenic reform. 

Naturally the colonists will be 
drawn from practical professions 
and would be physically and mentally 
superior. They would further have 
to undertake to fulfill two conditions 
in the country placed at their dis- 
posal: (1) to propagate as rapidly 
as possible, and (2) strictly to fol- 
low the principle of doing to others 
as they would be done by. The word 
“others,” includes future generations. 
The colonists would always have to 
regard it as an honourable duty to 
serve the eugenic ideal and to avoid 
any admixture of “inferior blood.” 


Inheritance of Intelligence 


(From the British Journal of Psy- 
chology, July 1933, XXIV, I.) 

L. S. Penrose investigated 100 
families having at least one mentally 
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defective son or daughter (average 
quotient of intelligence 49.9 + 18.7). 
In order to obtain as clearly defined 
a group as possible, cases of mental 
_ deficiency due to operations, venereal 


disease, neurological or psychotic 
causes and, generally, all specific 
types, were excluded. The intelli- 


gence of members of the family not 
detained in institutions was not 
tested, but merely estimated. The in- 
fluence of environment could not be 
eliminated altogether. 

Like other students, Penrose dis- 
covered that with mental deficiency, 
the course of heredity is not simple, 
and largely follows the sex (cf. Re- 
port on Sjogren’s investigations, pub- 
lished in the present issue of 
CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY at 
page 91). The mother’s age and 
parity seems to have an influence on 
the children’s intelligence. The par- 
ents of mentally inferior children 
are frequently found to be blood 
relations. 

MELOuN. 


Germanv 


Contributions to the Psychology 
of Compulsory Labor 


In the monthly called “Industrielle 
Psychotechnik,” X, 3, 1933, there is 
an article by Bues showing how the 
introduction of compulsory labor is 
welcomed by many of the former 
unemployed since it leads to an over- 
coming of the discomfort attendant 
on long periods of unemployment as 
well as of the feeling of inferiority 
and depression, while stimulating a 
sense of honor and joy in life and 
intensifying a sense of comradeship. 
Upon the young it has a powerful 
educative and formative influence. 
The author’s evidence consists in 
numerous letters of workmen and in 
the fact that even unemployed who 
could claim a fairly substantial dole 
prefer the lower rate paid under the 


compulsory labor system and in 
some instances waive their claim to 
the balance of payment due to them 
when entering a labor camp. 

The Monatschrift fiir Psychiatrie 
und Neurologie, 85/1933, contains an 
article by Oluf Briel (Copenhagen) 
on the subject of homosexuality and 
femininity. Young girls differ from 
boys because they are generally 
brought up by their mothers, whence 
they are given an impulse in a homo- 
sexual direction. Since it is likely 
that girls will continue to be brought 
up by their mothers and not by their 
fathers, it will probably be expedient 
to treat the slight homosexual ele- 
ment in women as physiological. 

Therapeutic measures should only 
be had recourse to if this tendency 
becomes abnormal; in this case a 
more active participation of the 
father in the bringing up of a daugh- 
ter would probably have the desired 
result. 

“Eugenik und Weltanschauung” 
has been published by Alfred Metz- 
ner, Berlin. It is edited by G. Just 
with the collaboration of Bernh. 
Bavink, Herm. Muckermann, and K. 
V. Miller. The book is based on 
lectures delivered at the editor’s in- 
vitation before the Eugenic Society 
of Greifswald by the collaborators. 
Muckermann deals with the nature 
of eugenics as defined by Galton and 
proceeds to deal with the results of 
eugenic studies in the present, finally 
setting forth the assimilation of eu- 
genics in Catholicism. In this sec- 
tion the author gives a comprehensive 
summary of the encyclical ‘“Casti 
connubi” which could hardly be bet- 
tered in the brief space of twenty 
pages. Bavink, whose lecture on 
“Eugenics and Our View of the 
World” delivered at Berlin, is re- 
printed in Vol. II, No. 3 of “Der 
Biologe” (Lehmann, Munich), deals 
with eugenics from the Protestant 
standpoint. 
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Meetings and Congresses 


The Second International Congress 
for Mental Hygiene will take place 
at Paris in 1935. The Committee 
consists of Professor H. Claude, Dr. 
E. Toulouse, and Dr. G. Genil-Per- 
rin (Paris), C. W. Beers (New 
York), Professor A. Ley (Brussels), 
Dr. René Charpentier (Paris), Pro- 
fessor J. Lépine (Lyons), J. Delaitre 
(Paris) and Dr. René Sand. The 
preparatory committee contains rep- 
resentatives of more than 40 differ- 
ent countries. All suggestions for 
the programme of the Conference 
should be addressed to Dr. René 
Charpentier, 119 Rue _ Perronet, 
Neuilly-sur-Seine (Seine). 

The fourth session of the Society 
for the Study of Criminal Biology 
in Hamburg attracted 100 experts 
from every country in Europe. 
Among other exhibits the so-called 
criminals’ museum, the biggest and 
oldest of its kind in Europe, which 
normally is not open to the public, 
was shown. 

The Press Office of the German 
Medical Council and the Information 
Office for Racial Studies—an office 
founded on the suggestion of Herr 
Hitler—held a reception at which the 
publication of a new periodical called 
“Neus Volk” was announced. 

In September there will be a meet- 
ing of German neurologists at 
Munich. 

The International Cancer Congress 
will take place at Madrid from 25th 
to 29th October. 

The Natural History Congress 
for 1934 is to take place at Hanover. 

It is intended that the Fifteenth 
International Congress of Physiol- 
ogy shall take place in 1935 in Russia. 





German Politics 


Professor Eduard Spranger of the 
Berlin University, who has first re- 
signed his professorship, has since 
revised his views and has been re- 
instated in his old chair. 


85 
Holland 


On the occasion of L. Bouman’s 
25 years’ professorship a collection 
of psychiatric and neurological ar- 
ticles has been published. Apart 
from purely neurological and psy- 
chiatric contributions the symposium 
contains some valuable papers on 
problems of psychology and charac- 
terology. 

Van der Does de Willebois ex- 
plains the abnormal space-time-per- 
ceptions of a psychasthenic patient 
as seen in the perspective of the 
theories Minkowski, Janet and Griin- 
baum held in this field. 

Van der Horst has studied the im- 
portance of the spatial category for 
our adequate observation of, and our 
correct behaving in our spatial en- 
vironment (including our own body). 
Since there are direction-radicals in 
all our spatial conceptions we can 
neither conceive nor behave correctly 
when this mental category of space- 
perception has been destructed. A 
“constructive” agnosis is in most 
cases essential to what we have hith- 
erto called an optical agnosis. In 
explaining his view the author points 
to the analogies in the behaviour of 
young children and bases his theory 
on experiments on animals with dis- 
eased condition of the brain. (This 
contribution has been published in 
English under the title “The Psy- 
chology of Constructive Apraxia, 
psychological views on the concep- 
tion of space.”) 

Riimke defends Kraepelin’s sys- 
tem, which many scholars would like 
to disregard altogether. He discrim- 
inates between diagnosing and classi- 
fying. The diagnosis contains every- 
thing we know about the patient: both 
physical and mental data, aetiological, 
constitutional, pathologic-anatomical 
particulars and traits of his char- 
acter and personality, whereas clas- 
sifying is necessarily onesided. How- 
ever, Riimke admits that Kraepelin’s 
system should be modernized. The 
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term ‘same causes’ ought to be al- 
tered into ‘corresponding conditional 
structures.’ Riimke also submits that 
the psychological status ought to be 
built on an entirely different psychol- 
ogy, since phenomenology supplies 
us with mew descriptive criteria, 
whereas characterology, theory of 
constitution, psychoanalysis, and the 
study of instincts provide us with 
dynamic insights. To put it short, 
Kraepelin’s painting ought to be fixed 
on another canvas. But the prin- 
ciple of Kraepelin’s work should be 
maintained for the sake of clinical 
psychiatry. 

E. D. Wiersma has written on the 
relation between physique, physiolog- 
ical and psychological functions and 
has added to his original contribu- 
tions on this subject a few novel_re- 
marks and observations. The eury- 
somia and leptosomia are not limited 
to the external physique, but man- 
ifest themselves also in the internal 
organs. Wiersma found that the 
average surface of the cross-section 
of the muscular fibres appeared to be 
twice as large with eurysomics than 
with leptosomics. The author also 
points to the difference in bodily 
type of various kinds of animals, 
viz. horses, dogs and hens. The 
mental differences are in this case 
analogous to those of various human 
types. 

The inaugural address with which 
H. C. Riimke, appointed professor 
of developmental psychology (Uni- 
versity of Utrecht), took office, dealt 
with the subject on “Developmental 
Psychology and Mental Treatment.” 
The development has been described 
as a sequence of functions which are 
independent to a certain extent—in- 
tegration of these functions—further 
development of some of these func- 
tions resulting in partial disintegra- 
tion—reintegration on a higher level 
—next again further development of 


some functions entailing subse- 
quently partial disintegration, ete. 
Dr. Ruimke stresses the importance of 
the actual state of development of 
the neurotic patient. In his attempts 
to ascertain which treatments were 
successful, he arrived at his distinc- 
tion between the neuroses of the ris- 
ing, falling or stationary lines of life. 
The treatment of the former is suc- 
cessful. With the latter, however, 
which show biological and mental de- 
ficiencies, viz. in the instincts and 
the integrating functions, one sees to 
one’s dismay that the functions an- 
alysed by treatment cannot arrive at 
a new synthesis, or at most can at- 
tain an integration at a very low 
level only. 

In an extensive monography D, 
Wiersma deals with the problem of 
responsibility in criminal law. In 
the general part of his treatise jurid- 
ical questions are as a matter of fact 
unavoidable, e.g. the conceptions of 
purpose and essence of punishment. 
At the end of this part the author 
comes to the conclusion that we can 
charge a man with the transgression 
of the law so far only as his action 
leads us to the conclusion that he is 
an objectionable character. In a spe- 
cial part the author examines in 
what way certain pathological and 
non-pathological peculiarities of per- 
sonality should influence the judg- 
ment of crimes committed, when this 
criterion is applied. He arranges 
these peculiarities under several 
headings, viz. under degree-of-con- 
sciousness, temperament, intelligence, 
character, the latter being subdivided 
into vital, egoistic, social and super- 
social tendencies. This work tends 
in the direction of the psychological 
and psychiatric school of Groningen 
and is the first volume of a series 
‘Investigations in the Domain of 
Criminal Law and Criminology.’ 


H. TH. vAN WIMERSMA GREIDANUS. 
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Scandinavia 


Some Scandinavian psycho-ana- 
lysts met in Oslo, Norway, for the 
purpose of establishing what was 
called the Nordisk Psychotherapeu- 
tisk Kollegium. Dr. Poul Bijerre, 
Stockholm, was elected president for 
the first year. 

The aim of the above mentioned 
collegium is to control persons prac- 
tising as psycho-therapeuts and to 
make a more uniform schooling of 
prospective psycho-analysts possible. 

It has been decided that also lay- 
men, provided that they collaborate 
with a specialised doctor, might be 
admitted to the collegium. Two rea- 
sons were given for this remarkable 
decision, viz. the small number of 
qualified doctors who have taken up 
psycho-therapy as a speciality so far, 


and the increasing interest the pa- 
tients take in psychological treatment. 

For Norway and Sweden the last 
named may hold good, but in Den- 
mark the great public is still aston- 
ishingly ignorant of psycho-thera- 
peutics. Perhaps this is due to the 
materialistic points-of-view para- 
mount in the mental characteristic 
of the average Dane—a practical 
business man and tiller of the soil. 
The importance of the above men- 
tioned institution will almost entirely 
depend upon the view taken by the 
States Health Authorities and it is 
not likely that they will be prepared 
to compromise on their general prin- 
ciple that the treatment of patients 
should be exclusively reserved to 
qualified doctors. 


Our BriieL, Copenhagen. 
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INDUSTRIAL PsycHoLocy. By Morris 
S. Viteles, W. W. Norton. New 
York. 1932. XVIII. 652. 


It is not often that a reviewer of 
psychological books can pick up a 
volume and say “Here we have a 
fundamental and thoroughgoing work 
on the subject.” All the more grati- 
fying is it then when such a publica- 
tion does appear, and Dr. Viteles’ 
tome is fully entitled to be considered 
the best work on Industrial Psychol- 
ogy. Since Miinsterberg sketchily 
outlined the field of industrial psy- 
chology, about twenty years ago, the 
territory has expanded to unforseen 
boundaries, and Viteles has done jus- 
tice to all the various segments and 
tangents of this vast area. The 
economic foundations have been con- 
sidered as well as the psychological 
foundations. The various techniques 
in training, in the prevention of acci- 
dents, the problem of tests, the 
question of industrial fatigue and the 
conflict between monotony and stan- 
dardization, as well as the subject of 
motives have all been gone into with 
documentary references. The author 
is conversant not only with Ameri- 
can publications, but also with the 
work done abroad. 

To be sure, it is not always that 
the author shows he has seen all the 
implications of the more dynamic 
issues (e.g. when he takes the present 
reviewer to task for subscribing to 
the fundamentals of graphology, after 
a laboratory investigation, where the 
observers and judges knew noth- 
ing about graphological principles, 
elicited negative results) but on 
matters more immediately related to 
industrial psychology, we may accept 
Viteles’ results and conclusions as the 
most authoritative thus far. 


The present reviewer had intended 
writing a somewhat analytic review 
of Industrial Psychology, pointing 
out, more or less, the lights and 
shades of this work, but editorial re- 
strictions on the space prevent such 
a luxury. This notice may, there- 
fore, be concluded with the statement 
that Viteles’ book is a valuable ref- 
erence work not alone in the field of 
Industrial Psychology but in the 
larger sphere of human relations. 
One should have liked to see in a 
later edition the ethical phase of in- 
dustrial psychology to have been 
more than merely mentioned. 


A. A. Ropack. 


How To Devetop Your PERSONALITY. 
By Sadie Myers Shellow. Harper & 
Bros. New York. 1932. XVI. 
308 pages. 


There is always something sus- 
picious about a book which has a 
“how to” title and doubly suspicious 
about a volume which requires intro- 
ductions and prefaces by others. The 
book under discussion presents both 
of these questionable features. A 
third objectionable feature is that the 
title is irrelevant. It has become an 
idolum of the book-market to label 
books with a personality tag, although 
the amount of personality informa- 
tion may be less than the prohibition 
quantity of alcohol per volume. 

According to the author, person- 
ality is “the sum of qualities peculiar 
to some individual rational being.” It 
is apparently a borrowed definition, 
as indeed most of the material in this 
book is. Dozens of intelligence tests, 
questionnaires, lists, and tables are 
just lifted from a number of readily 
accessible sources, and thus the book 
is a compilation. By far the largest 
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part of the volume is on intelligence 
and memory. 

Of the work which has been done 
recently in the field of personality, 
even in America, Mrs. Shellow ap- 
pears to be hardly aware. Had she 
bothered to look into any recent work 
containing bibliographical references, 
she would have chosen her material 
with greater appropriateness. As it 
is, we are treated to such delectable 
tit-bits of information as “Professor 
Koffka has been experimenting with 
Monkeys” below the mention of 
Koffka’s Growth of the Mind (p. 
105). Obviously she is referring to 
Koehler’s work with Chimpanzees. 
Social Psychology is invested with 
joint authorship, viz., “Floyd & Gor- 
don Allport” (p. 294). The com- 
mercial symbol for “and” is used 
rather unconventionally. On page 
192 we find that “Dr. Watson, a fa- 
mous psychologist, discovered... 
that the only three emotions present 
early in life are fear, rage and love.” 
At the same time among the four 
bibliographical titles following the 
chapter on “Habit Formation,” we 
find Maeterlinck’s Life of the Bee 
recommended with the note “It shows 
the complicated life of these highly 
socialized insects controlled by he- 
reditary patterns of behavior.” Mc- 
Dougall’s Introduction to Social Psy- 
chology, mentioned only in the bib- 
liography, is dated as 1926, instead of 
either 1908, when it was first pub- 
lished, or else 1931, the date of the 
22d edition (two editions in advance 
of the one referred to), while Can- 
non’s Bodily changes in Fear, Rage 
and Hunger is listed as of 1920, in 
spite of the recent enlarged edition 
(1929). Bergson’s full name, we 
learn, is Henry L. Bergson. 

The moral is: when one lacks the 
equipment or patience required for 
accurate bibliographical research, it 
is much better to omit dates, full 
names, and other reference luxuries. 

No psychologist whose field lies 
in personality will find in How to 





Develop your Personality anything 
he did not already know. The ed- 
ucated layman will find much of the 
material too commonplace and stale. 
The author tells us how to break a 
habit, e. g. “you have decided to give 
up smoking cigarettes. You always 
buy your cigarettes at a certain drug 
store which you pass on your way to 
the office in the morning. On the 
morning you make the decision, you 
purposely select a different route so 
that you will not be tempted by the 
sight of the drug store. With your 
attention fixed on breaking this habit, 
you will perhaps not go out of your 
way or into a strange stdre to pur- 
chase the cigarettes.” (p. 50) 

Well, it is hard to believe that an 
inveterate smoker will care very 
much about the particular drug store 
so long as he gets his smokes. He 
is more likely to behave like the well- 
meaning Irishman who on passing 
several saloons with a dogged re- 
sistance finally was so overcome with 
self-admiration for his grit that with 
a congratulatory “Well Moike ye’re a 
hero an’ ye desoirve a_ drink,” 
entered the fifth saloon to celebrate 
his victory. 

The style of the book, as indeed, 
the whole approach is journalistic. 
It might be called a well-written 
book, ultra—or perhaps infra—pop- 
ularly presented. The chapters on 
emotions and clothes are the best in 
the book. Mechanically the book 
makes a fine appearance. 


A. A. Ropack. 


SocraL DEVELOPMENT IN YOUNG 
CHILDREN: A Stupy oF BEGIN- 
NINGS. By Susan Isaacs, London, 
1933. G. Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 
480 pages, with list of authors and 
index, 15/-1. 


Nearly half of the book consists 
of diary entries covering the day-to- 
day behaviour of 31 children in 
Malting House School. The years 
covered as 1924 to 1927, and the en- 
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tries are supplemented by 420 letters 
from mothers and nurses. Further 
there are notes on the sayings and 
the actions of a little girl called Ur- 
sula covering the time before and 
after the birth of her sister (age 3- 
5%). Ursula’s mother gave her very 
candid answers to her numerous 
questions as to where children come 
from, which makes the notes on the 
reactions of this child particularly 
interesting. 

The large body of available facts 
was selected to throw light on the 
emotional and social development of 
children and its deeper causes. It is 
arranged in accordance with the vari- 
ous emotions. The core of the in- 
vestigation consists in the study of 
affection and more particularly of 
hate in its various forms (individual 
enmity from egoism, possessiveness, 
domination, rivalry, feelings of in- 
feriority or superiority, group en- 
mity, friendship, cooperation, etc.). 

The authoress is influenced by 
psycho-analytical theories and sees 
the real cause of social behaviour in 
sexuality. The libidinous relation to 
parents, a relation oscillating be- 
tween love and hate, is the real com- 
mencement of the soul development 
of a child. The existence of such a 
libidinous relation to parents is 
proved by the fact that many small 
children are much easier to handle 
by any other adult than by the actual 
mother—even if the latter is clever 
and experienced. At an early stage 
of development parents are for the 
children something more than actual 
persons; they also represent the kind 
of inner conscience or super-ego 
which plays the part of censor in 
their internal conflicts. In this way 
the relation between parents and 
children becomes a source of nervous 
tensions. It is only when they suc- 
ceed in splitting the ambivalence in 
their relations to their parents by 
learning to transfer their affections 
to definite persons and their hate to 


others that they begin to rid them- 
selves of their internal conflicts, 
This development is further pro- 
moted by the fact that children grow 
accustomed to the society of other 
children, lose interest in their par- 
ents and become more critical to- 
wards them. A similar effect is 
brought about by the sublimation of 
libidinous energies when activity and 
interest in the external world grow. 

The development of children shows 
that it should not be the object of ed- 
ucation to impress ethical values and 
attitudes upon the child; it should, 
on the other hand, provide it with 
the means of realising its own latent 
morality. Even where it is neces- 
sary that the child should adopt new 
moral values, education should strive 
to attain its end by advice and by 
providing the possibilities of a fa- 
vourable development rather than by 
intimidation and punishment. The 
person who is educating the child 
should fulfill his function as super- 
ego only in the sense of giving pos- 
itive help. 

The authoress admits that her 
description of the mental develop- 
ment of children is not exhaustive. 
Many of her explanations of neurotic 
symptoms and bad habits (e.g. biting 
of nails) have the narrowness which 
apparently is common to _ psycho- 
analysts of all kinds. Serious stu- 
dents of child mentality will find 
ample material in this book. 


JAN MELouUN. 


PsycHoLocy oF Sex. By Havelock 
Ellis. London, 1933. W. Heine- 
mann (Medical Books) Ltd., 322 
pages, 12/6d. 


The present book is more than an 
abbreviated edition of Havelock 
Ellis’s great work. It is intended to 
be an introduction into the psychol- 
ogy of the sexual impulses. Have- 
lock Ellis deals with the biological 
foundation of the sexual impulse, its 
manifestation in youth, its various 
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aberrations and symbolisms, the prob- 
lems of marriage and the art of love. 

Apart from psychological consid- 
erations, the book also deals with the 
sociological aspect of the problem, 
e.g. with the question of the attitude 
taken up by society with regard to 
the numerous aberrations in sexual 
life and more particularly with re- 
gard to the various problems of mar- 
riage in so far as they are dependent 
on the present structure of society. 

Naturally enough, a scholar like 
Havelock Ellis, who has spent his 
life in the study of sexology, takes 
up a standpoint of his own with re- 
gard to Freud’s work. He recog- 
nises that Freud’s work is a notable 
contribution to the psychology of the 
sexual impulse, and indeed it was 
Havelock Ellis who in 1898 intro- 
duced Freud to England in his 
Studies. But in spite of his benev- 
olent attitude he has always remained 
critical. He admits many corrections 
made by Freud’s successors, and 
further, he continues to take up the 
attitude of a critical empiricist, de- 
clining rash generalisations and al- 
ways attempting to check conclusions 
by facts. 

A typical example of his criticism 
of Freud is to be found in his views 
on the part played by repression. He 
agrees with Freud that repression is 
apt to lead to neuroses, but empha- 
sises that it is not necessarily a fac- 
tor in the formation of neuroses. On 
the contrary there is a sort of ryth- 
mical balance between expression and 
repression to be found in animals as 
well as in civilised man. In a 
healthy organism this kind of rhyth- 
mical oscillation between expression 
and repression is harmless and in- 
deed healthy. The unconscious is 
not always in conflict with conscious- 
ness. There are dreams which render 
the feelings and facts of conscious 
life with unusual beauty and thus 
display a considerable harmony be- 
tween conscious and unconscious life. 


There is a conflict only where there 
is a neurotic predisposition. 

In the question of the sublimation 
of unsatisfied libido, Havelock Ellis 
inclines towards Freud’s view and 
only disputes the excessive extension 
of sublimation introduced by certain 
of Freud’s disciples. Sublimation is 
an unconscious process which can- 
not be effected by the mere effort of 
will. Many persons are capable of 
sublimation only to a limited extent, 
and even with more sensitive indi- 
viduals a considerable part of the 
sexual impulse remains; this cannot 
be freely transformed and either is 
liberated in normal sexual activity or 
else leads to the formation of nervous 
symptoms. 

Jan MELoun. 


ToRSTEN SjOGREN, Klinische und 
vererbungsmedizinische Untersuch- 
ungen iiber Oligophrenie in einer 
nordschwedischen Bauernpopula- 
tion (Acta Psychiatrica et Neuro- 
logica, Suppl. II), 1932 Copen- 
hagen, 121 pages. 


The author made a thorough gen- 
ealogical and clinical investigation of 
oligophrenous persons in a district 
of Northern Sweden having a sparse 
peasant population, the nearest town 
of 4,000 inhabitants being 30 miles, 
and the nearest railway station 25 
miles distant. This district is thus 
cut off from the world and the in- 
habitants are largely inter-related, a 
valuable fact for systematic studies 
on the medical aspect of heredity. 
The author investigated all oligo- 
phrenous persons living in the dis- 
trict and found that 52 individuals 
belonged to 34 families which could 
be traced back genealogically to 
three parent families. The general 
aspect of oligophreny presented by 
them was remarkably uniform. 

The author thus was dealing with 
a large, distinct and uniform oligo- 
phrenous race; it was possible. to 
prove that some of the ancestors 
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were inter-related. In this form of 
oligophreny the mental age lies be- 
tween 3 and 6 years; language is 
somewhat dysarthric and frequently 
agrammatical. 

Sjogren’s studies confirm the dis- 
coveries made by Smith and other 
scholars according to which oligo- 
phreny is largely due to hereditary 
factors. But the author goes further 
and considers it probable that the 
course of heredity is recessive and 
possibly monohybrid. The excess of 
male oligophrenes coupled with the 
somewhat low Mendel figures com- 
pels him to assume the existence of a 
rare autosomalous gene and a par- 
tially sex-linked heredity. Further 
it appears that a predisposition for 
the disease is either more easily in- 
herited through the mother, or alter- 
natively that it manifests itself more 
easily when inherited through the 
mother. 

Jan MELoun. 


Georc GroppecK: Der Mensch als 
Symbol. Int. Psychoanalyt. Ver- 
lag. Vienna, 1933. 162 p. 


This book deals with life or human- 
ity in a most unusual manner, taking 
a symbolic view derived partly from 
linguistic and etymological studies, 
partly from the results of psycho- 
analytical investigation of the un- 
conscious. The author sees sym- 
bolic connections almost everywhere. 
The conception of the sword, for 
instance, as masculine and the sheath 
as feminine will probably not appear 
strange even to those not adapted to 
the ways of psychoanalysis, but when 
the process of inspiration is regarded 
as a feminine conceptive procedure, 
by which the cells of the body, as it 
were, are fertilized by oxygen; or 
when the expiration is interpreted as 
a masculinely coloured function in 
which a medium leaves the body, the 
symbolism seems very far fetched 
indeed. The book is completely 


tinted by the author’s peculiar spir- 
itual personality, but in spite of all 
his clever art of writing, it is not 
possible to follow him in his hy- 
pothesis, that man—and all forms of 
life, for that matter—are primarily 
sexualized. The convincing power 
of his study, would, I presume, have 
been greater, had he limited his en- 
deavour to point out these instances 
where an eo ipso neutral form-of- 
life has secondarily acquired a lin- 
guistic, sexual-symbolic meaning. 


Our BriiE., Copenhagen. 


-~ 


“ASE STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOPATH- 
OLOGY OF CRIME. By Ben Karp- 
man, Psychotherapist, St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital. Washington: The 
Mimeoform Press, 1933. Pp. 1042, 
$12.50. 


The development of an adequate 
literature of criminal personality is a 
fundamental need for the social un- 
derstanding of “What is the nature 
of crime?” and “How are criminals 
made?” ;- and in preserving the life- 
histories of psychotic prisoner- 
patients detained in the government 
psychiatric hospital, Dr. Karpman is 
making a distinct contribution to psy- 
chological science. 

Volume I (the first of a contem- 
plated series) unfolds five criminal 
biographies of two hundred pages 
each, and each of these case-histories 
carries a careful analytical consen- 
sus by the author and his fellow 
psychiatrists—from data gathered 
from the criminal and his relatives 
and cronies. 

Case I concerns a thief, derived 
from a non-criminal and intact home 
background, whose career was in- 
fluenced by the accident of syphilis 
and a psychic trauma of a clash with 
a sadistic priest. 

Case II relates to a burglar—born 
of aged parents and inheriting an 
inferior physical make-up—whose 
childhood was spent in an orphanage 
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and whose crimes were engendered 
by privation. 

Case III deals with a homosexual 
pervert derived from a normal family 
background. 

Case IV is the history of a sensi- 
tive child deprived of maternal affec- 
tion, whose brutal and inadequate 
father early set him adrift in tramp- 
dom; and who—from the low moral 
milieu of a gamin—drifted into 
pimping, bootlegging, and extortion. 

Case V is of a premature and 
sickly child born of antecedents 
tinged with a neurotic strain, who 
from enforced idleness, poverty, and 
inferiority-feeling graduated to the 
profession of confidence-man and em- 
bezzler. 

The commentaries of criminals on 
the prevention of crime are enlight- 
ening, and will be encouraging to 
those who believe that our inadequate 
social institutions—as well as biology 
—are responsible for the making of 
criminal personality, psychopathic 
and otherwise; and that a new order 
of economic and judicial procedure 
must be an inevitable prelude to the 
reduction of this enormous waste of 
modern civilization. 

ERNEST SEEMAN. 


ALLGEMEINE NEUROSENLEHRE AUF 
PSYCHOANALYTISCHER GRUNDLAGE. 
By Hermann Nunberg. Bern-Ber- 
lin: Hans Huber, 1932. Pp. 339. 


This book is meant as a compen- 
dium on psychoanalysis and ought 
to be more universally known. The 
chapter dealing with the theoretical 
foundations of the psychoanalytical 
therapy is a particularly good survey 
of the subject. 

Professor Freud has written an in- 
troduction to the book and states that 
it contains “the most thorough and 
conscientious presentation of the 
psychoanalytic theory of the neurotic 
processes published so far.” 

As the author’s points of view are 
almost entirely those of the orthodox 
or Freudian School, some of the 


chapters should be read cum grano 
salis; the massive conception of the 
Oedipussituation and conflict is espe- 
cially typical of the classical psy- 
choanalysis. The shape and word- 
ing of the book are rather concen- 
trated, probably because the book is 
meant mainly for those who are 
familiar with the subject. But a 
thorough bibliography and an ac- 
curate index should prove useful also 
to the lay reader. 
BRueEL. 


Der MENSCHLICHE LEBENSLAUF ALS 
PsYCHOLOGISCHES PROBLEM. Leip- 
zig: Hirzel, 1933. Pp. 325. (The 
course of life—a psychological 
problem) By Charlotte Buehler. 


Professor Charlotte Buehler in this 
book studies the life histories of men 
and attempts to establish laws con- 
cerning the general sequence of bi- 
ographical facts. (In her earlier 
works, Charlotte Buehler investigated 
the development of childhood and 
youth. ) 

The material investigated consists 
of two hundred published biographies 
and an additional fifty life histories. 
The life histories were collected in an 
Old Peoples’ Home in Vienna. The 
book thus not only deals with a repre- 
sentative group of men and women 
prominent in European-American 
cultural life during the period of the 
past two centuries, but also includes 
an account of the lives of simple, con- 
temporary folk. 

With this material at her disposal, 
Charlotte Buehler draws a picture of 
the ascent and decline of life, a pic- 
ture involving a three-fold perspec- 
tive: (1) life, viewed as a biological 
phenomenon; (2) life, viewed as a 
series of events and experiences ; and 
finally, (3) life, viewed from the 
standpoint of its actual results—its 
products. 

Life viewed biographically, as a 
survey of the events, experiences, and 
work of man, falls into five distinct 
phases of development. The first 
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covers the entire period of childhood 
and youth, a period which is con- 
sidered as preceding the actual onset 
of life. The second phase is con- 
ceived of as a period of trials and 
approaches to the fundamental tasks 
of life. Man has, as yet, no complete 
conception of a problem. Where ac- 
complishment occurs, it is in the na- 
ture of the satisfaction of a personal 
need, rather than the fulfillment of an 
objective problem. The facts, expe- 
riences and contacts of life are dealt 
with in a tentative, unspecific manner, 
and if there is success, it is only par- 
tial. At the same time, there is 
already to be found in this period, 
man’s first tendency to regard his life 
as a striving-towards-something, a 
living-for-something. As this drive 
becomes clearer and more powerful, 
man enters the third phase. 

Here the individual attains matur- 
ity. Final decisions concerning his 
destiny are achieved. These decisions 
bring the conditions necessary for 
their fulfillment with them. This 
finality and rightness of choice, this 
predominant tendency towards spe- 
cialization, active during the third 
period of man’s life, is evident both 
in the field of work, and the realm of 
personal relations. 

Another phase occurs before the 
signs of decline become apparent. 
This further development arises from 
an altered personal attitude. It is no 
longer sufficient to do the right thing, 
to fulfill one’s destiny. It also be- 
comes necessary that the results be 
valuable. The emphasis on achieve- 
ments and success, on the actual re- 
sults of life, are characteristic for 
the fourth stage of human develop- 
ment. 

The potentialities of life have now 
been realized. The territory of the 
human adventure has been conquered, 
and the possibilities offered by work 
and contacts, exploited. Decline be- 
gins. Retrospect over the past, pas- 
sive conjectures concerning the 
limited future, and preparation for 


the end, mark the fifth and final 
phase of life. It is thus possible to 
view this last stage as a sequence to 
life, in the same way that the first 
period of childhood and youth is con- 
ceived as preceding it. 

As Charlotte Buehler studies the 
oral and written statements of men 
about themselves, as well as the ob- 
jective facts of their lives, it was 
necessary to find a concept to describe 
the relation between the subjective 
development of man, and his objec- 
tive expansion and decline. The sub- 
jective correlate of dimensions (i.e., 
the various directions in which life 
manifests itself) are the needs of 
man. During the period of expan- 
sion, as the number of dimensions in- 
creases, man feels and speaks of an 
increase of needs. The question is 
raised: what occurs as biological re- 
striction forces the dimensions of life 
to decrease? Does a corresponding 
restriction of inner needs follow? Or 
does the individual retain his needs, 
and rebel against the forces of life 
which force him to relinquish them? 


The study of the biographies makes 
an answer possible. There are cases, 
in which a protest against growing 
older is evident. We have the griev- 
ance of the aging Casanova. But 
many lives show an inner adjustment 
to the demands of the objective tend- 
encies controlling life. This apparent 
acceptance of the limitations of age 
is prepared for by a psychological 
tendency which is active during the 
entire course of life, and which be- 
comes more and more significant as 
the individual grows older. This 
tendency is the readiness to fulfill o 
task, a tendency which results finally 
in man’s willingness to view the whole 
of life as a task. For this phenom- 
enon Buehler introduces the concept 
of destiny (Bestimmung ). 

The concept of destiny is used to 
describe that feeling of inner com- 
pulsion to view one’s life as a striv- 
ing-towards-something. Thus the ar- 
rival of maturity occurs, not as a 
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consequence of the satisfaction of a 
subjective need, but through the ful- 
filllment of objective problems; de- 
mands made by necessity on man. 
Most forms of human behavior, to 
be sure, involve a mixture of the two 
types of activities. It is the ascend- 
ency of the one over the other which 
ment of man. For this dynamic prin- 
ciple of development, the expression 
change in dominance is employed. An 
example will illustrate this general 
principle: 
Edison, when still a lad in the 
telegraphic service, invented an ap- 
paratus which would transmit tel- 





egraphic messages during the 
night, so that he could sleep with- 
out interruption. The motive for 
this invention—which was by no 
means perfect—was doubtless the 
satisfaction of a very powerful 
need. The further development 
from this, his most primitive, to his 
later inventions, shows a progres- 
sive transition from the satisfac- 
tion of a need to the solution of 
objective problems, which pre- 
sented themselves to him as tasks. 


Orca Rovusinow, 
Vienna, 
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